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SPIRITS OF THE NIGHT. 


PART I. 


BY GEORGE H. THURSTON. 


Far-reaching, night! who spreadeth o’er this earth, 
Thy veiling darkness, e’en as some supreme 
Intelligence wert shadowing beneath 

His mighty pinions, Earth and all its Life,— 

His charge from the first dawn of Light and Grace! 
O beauteous night! with thy bright, gorgeous stars 
From out the Heavens gleaming, one by one, 

Like to a banner slowly flung abroad; 

Thy vestal-imaged moon, slow gliding on 

Mid fleecy clouds; which, like to seraphs bright 
Their way slow winging to their nightly post, 

Flit softly o’er the sky! O wondrous night! 
W hat is thy power o’er the human heart, 
That it—beneath thy star-gemmed canopy— 


Should beat to wilder pulse, than ’neath bright Day’s? 


What is that feeling which comes stealing o’er 
The heart, and softening down the passions reared 
Within that homestead of the soul by day’s 
Vexatious thrall; and calling back to mind, 
From out the past, those bright and pleasant times 
Which shine upon the dusky void of Life, 
S’en like thine own bright stars from out thy dim 

And misty realm; sweet soothing every harsh 
And wayward thought, to pleasing reverie: 
As wearied with the cares and toils of day, 
At eve we watch thee stealing o’er the earth, 
And shrouding in thy misty mantle Day, 
And all his bright and beauteous glowing tints? 

O night! thus in thy shrouding, one by one, 
The sweet ant pleasant beauties of the day; 
With graphic force, thou emblest forth sad Death, 


| E’en so, we watch the misty veil of Death 
| Steal o’er the features of a loved form; 
| Slow veiling, in their darkening pallor, cheeks 
| Where health had spread her bright and blushing 
bloom. 
| And last of all, to watch the eyes of deep, 
| Deep blue, whose light was shed, in smiling joy, 
| Upon our hearts, close in the darkening hand 
Of Death. O night! of Death,—the Grave,—thou art 
The emblem, set by Earth’s and Heaven's King. 
| And hast thou voices? Do they speak, O night! 
| Unto the weary heart, at thy calm noon? 
| When thoughts go wandering on through realms of 
| space; 
| While Faith, and Hope, and Love, spread wide the 
| doors 
| Of human hearts, and bid the soul go forth 
| On its glad journey—e’en unto the verge 
Of earthly being: when the heart doth feel 
How poor, how weak, all earthly glories are; 
And pure, sweet thoughts come flitting through the 
mind,— 


So pure, as though they were reflected gleams 
From off the wings of Cherubs hovering round. 
Dost thou then come, O night! with thy calm voice; 
And speak unto the soul, in the sweet tongue 
Of thy dim realms? 

Unto the pale, sad youth; 
| Who, musing, builds his airy tower high 
Of future joy, upon the flowery plain 
Of Love: to him, dost whisper hope; and bid 
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His thoughts go sparkling forth, bright as the eyes 
Of that loved one on whom his fond thoughts turn,— 
Beneath the pale moon’s rays,—or thy own stars, 
Which glisten bright as drops of living light 
Shed from the robe of God? 

And to the stern, 
High heart of manhood; he who builds his hope 
Of earthly future, on Ambition’s rock; 
Who, ere one ray of glory should be lost, 
Would sear the tenderest dream of his heart's love; 
The last, most cherished memory of his youth. 
To such dost come in thoughts which joy the heart; 
And bid each hove stir up the soul, like to 
The clarion’s loud blast; bid every dream 
Which wanders through his mind, spring forth in all 
The glowing hues of wished reality? 

And he who turns upon the mount of Age, 
With weary, bruised heart; and looks on Life, 
Back o’er Ambition’s worthless course,—through all 
The paths of Youth, and Love; and turns, to feel 
Within the wasted, seared heart, a world 
Where sharp Remorse rules with a barbed sting. 
To such, in those still hours of thy reign 
Which sit upon such seared hearts like balm, 
And calm the aching throb, bring back the days 
Wherein the heart did shrink from near approach 
Of sin—like that instinctive plant which rears 
Its head on India’s strand, at aught but self: 

Dost come; and whisper hope and holy love, 
Spread wide the mystery of those bright worlds 
Which gem the darksome void, and bid adown 
The check repentant tear to roll, and the 

Sad heart lift*hopingly its humble prayer 

For mercy up to mercy’s throne? 


Alas! 
O night! thou speaketh not! But yet, we feel, 


Amid the calm and stilly midnight hour, when 
The spirit-thoughts flow back in silence on 
The echoing heart, an answering thrill, a sad, 
Faint yearning of the soul, to ’scape its home 
Of mortal earth, and seek—amid the stars— 
Its wrial home; a thrilling, subdued joy,— 
As though the soul was listening to the low, 
Sweet whisperings of sister souls which float 
All disembodied round. 
And were it so; 
Could we but deem that these vague thoughts were 
truth; 
Then were it nota blest belief; to think 
That in the calm and shadowy night, 
The spirits of the loved and lost were near; 
And whispering to the heart a cheering hope; 
Exciting every noble passion, thought; 
Awaking dreams of bright and golden hue; 
And tutoring the heart to bear through life, 
Its varied ills! 
For O! how sweet to deem 
A mother’s spirit hovering round, and in 
The tongue of Spirit-Land, conversing with 
The grieving soul, that ever mourned her loss; 
Awaking in its inmost, buried depths, 
Respondent thoughts! 
Or that the spirit of 
A sister, long and sadly mourned, was, in 
The language of the Shadowy-Land, 
Sweet counsels giving to the heart! 
And far 
More blest, more dear, to know—the spirit joined, 
On earth, to ours,—but lost, and mourned in heart.— 
Was hover'nz near, and whispering to the soul 
Sweet comfort! 





(END OF PART I.) 
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’T was sunset on the Ocean. Dying day 

Hung o’er the blue expanse a banner from 

The battlements of heaven, and o’er the calin 
Bright bosom of the Pacific’s tide “a wave 

Of living glory flung.” rr ’ ss 

Such was the hour,so sweet, so hallowed whenthrough 
The silent ship’s vast length, the hoarse, shrill cry 
Of the rude boatswain rang, “All hands to bury 
The dead—Ahoy!” And quickly ’round the low 
And humble bier of their lost comrade, see 

Each sorrowing mess-mate draw, as with profound 
Bat silent heart-felt grief, they pay the last 


Sad tribute to the memory of one, 

Whom while in life, they loved; slowly and solemnly 
The corse is borne to the decks edge, where, pois’d 
It rests a moment, while with reverence, 

The man of God pours forth before the Throne 

Of Grace the accustomed service, “we commit 
This body to the deep”—and then, anon, 

A plunge, a few faint bubbles break above 

The hallowed form, and Ocean’s breast receives 

It, there to rest till the last trump shall sound 


To call the dead to Judgment. 
Flizabeth, Pa. 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, IN THE SOUTH. 


(Concluded from page 200.) 


BY N. W. WHITE. 





For he is in a foreign, far land, 

Whose arm should now have set me free ; 
And 1 must wear the willow garland, 

For him that’s false or dead to me. 


What though, untouched by jealous madness, 
Qur bosom’s peace may fall to wreck ; 
Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with sadness, 
Is but more slowly doomed to break. 
Campbell. 


In a very short time Edith Day received her) potent a screen as to hide the most absurd frail- 
first epistle from the pen of Richard Swearingen. | ties and weaknesses of our nature. Moreover, 
He was on the eve of shipping for England.— jhe was a confirmed, professed Atheist. Hereto- 
Every line was characteristic of deep, pure and! fore, he thought of Miss Day only as a passive 
devoted affection. Not a single word but breath- | toy—to be secured at leisure, or thrown heedlessly 
ed the emenation of love chastened and eloquent. | aside, as 
Edith kissed the signature in raptures; read it} Now when he unexpectedly encountered a re- 
over; kissed it again; and finally placed it gently | doubtable rival, the lion was aroused from his lair, 
in her escritoir, designing to reply on the ensuing | and the before insignificant plaything, suddenly 


day. | grew into a rare prize, to be pursued with the ut- 
It is wonderful how credulous man is, relative | most intensity of desire. 


to his neighbours affairs. One man, at first, | D’Putron had never expended one serious 
merely conjectures some ordinary incident, and | thought on Miss Edith, till he discovered this ob- 
promulgates it as a presumtion only, among a | struction in his way. From her peculiar deport- 
few select intimates, who exaggerate the surmise | ment in Swearingen’s presence, he had penetra- 
in transmitting it to a third party; and in the end, ition enough to know that there was a reciprocal 


what originated in a suspicion resolves itself down | interchange of affection. 
into a stubborn fact. 


















































Instantly the demor, 
This can be corroborated jealousy, rankled in his heart. Not that he, at 
by every-day occurrences, whenever you take the | first, loved her; but, (which is, by the bye, not an 
trouble, and waste the time, in watching minutely |uncommon thing,) he could ill brook the idea of 
the operations of human nature. |her whole heart being given to another. By de- 
It was in the case of Edith Day. One secret) grees, this jealousy so augmented, that it read 
she had so guardedly locked in her own bosom,!synoymous with love. Every thought he spent 
that never had her lips dared to utter the innocent | ‘thereon, i in the vain endeavor to extinguish this 
declaration to the passing winds. It was her be- | growing passion, was like pouring oil into a fire 
trothment. Yet, during the stay of Swearingen | to drown it out—it added fuel to the flame. In 
at her father’s, a mercenary spy had been care-| this state of mind he made his first advance to 
fully noting their actions; and, before the former Edith. Her unlooked-for repulses but sorrily ac- 
had left twenty miles behind him, the report of| corded with his vast notions of self-importance. 
her affiance was communicated to several associ- She knew him aforetime—was initiated into the 
ates. Now, although this dastard did not actual- | secrecy of his seductive stratagems, and met the 
ly overhear the plighting of their love, and fidelity, | in a way that, while it rendered him indignant, it 
from what he cursorily gathered,he augured as) brought his proud spirit to the humiliating point 
much; and a prolific imagination, added to a corrupt | of a suppliant before the high-minded girl 
heart, is not long in concocting circumstances| ‘But I recall,’ said he, after some conversation 
to color the outlines of scanty knowledge. This | between them; ‘I may have been imprudent in per- 
was a young man yclept Horace D’Putron; who | sisting so strenuously. There may be, in fact 
had long regarded Edith with such a look as} ‘there must be a more favored one in your eyes.” 
a vulture might be supposed to evince, as it| «And if there is,’ she replied, ‘do you expect 
looks sternly down upon the sportive lambkin, | 


that I will be thrown off my guard so much as to 
shortly to be its prey. He was reckless, abandon- |disclose the privacy of my feelings to each disin- 
ed, both in habits and principles; although laboring | terested person, who deems it convenient to inter- 
under a very common delusion, that wealth is so rogate me thereon?’ 
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‘I see it!’ he cried, excited, ‘I see it all! Swear- 
ingen has been here, and with him has gone the 
whole of your heart. Edith, you are changed— 
metomorphosed from the lively, talkative girl, to 
the morose, petulant, unconversable old maid.— 
Why are you so sanctimonious when at my side, 
and prohibit me from dwelling on a theme which 
has so repeatedly given me genuine pleasure?’ 

‘Because, Horace, the time for such uncalled- 
for levity is, or should be over. It was not crimi- 
nal at the period indulged in, but henceforth, if 
you would secure my converse, you must dis- 
pense with all endearing epithets, and never again 
burden my ear with your routine protestations of 
love. I am candid, and took for the same from 
you.’ 

‘Lovely Edith, can you be so unmercifully se- 
vere? Go, curb the headlong tide of the Missis- 
sippi—hurl back the avalanche from its descent 
from among the Alps—and then make the demand 
you have. I did not expect, nor deserve this 
from you, Edith. You cannot be so stern and 
perverse in your resolve. Perhaps you are igno- 
rant that that young officer, whom, I presuine, you 
doat on, is, of his kind, the most audacious vil- 
lain—’ 

‘Hold! Hold Horace,’ angrily exclaimed the 
maiden, with a tone of voice not to be misinter- 
preted; ‘hold! one word more, and you dispossess 
me of what of esteem I may have for you. One 
word more and you see me never again. Mr. 
Swearingen was a stranger guest, conducted hith- 
er by my brother; and no one shall speak dispar- 
agingly ‘of him before me, without incurring my 
keenest reprehension. One word more, Horace, 
and you here see me for the last time.’ 

‘Pardon on my kuaees, Edith,’ replied the soft- 
ened man,’ it was a thoughtless remark. As I 
live, I meant no offence;’ and at the same time he 
caught up her hand and held it*in his. 

‘Horace, hear me,’ said Edith resolutely, with- 


drawing her hand as though it had been thrust | 


amid a nest of vipers. ‘Leave me; 
plain further; I wish to be alone.’ 

‘Edith, dear Edith,’ said D’Putron agonizingly, 
‘what does all this mean?’ 


‘I wish to be left alone,’ was the reply; ‘do not | 


press me further. 
positive a request.’ 

‘Edith, you hate me.’ 

‘I have reiterated that company is irksome now. 
I must be alone.’ 

‘Edith.’ 

‘Well then, I hate you! Deep as’ocean's fath- 
omless waters, is the dark hatred I hide within my 
breast for you. As the most venomous, subtle 
serpent I loath you. Too well you Anow why. 
I have said—once more I solemnly repeat it— 
rather than become your bride, I would immure 
myself in a convent, and devote my days to the | 
seclusion of anun. You have heard it. Long’ 


No gentleman will deny so 
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ere this, I seaditeted as annunciation, but 
deterred from it, by the social intercourse of our 
two families. Will you leave ine now! If not, I 
bid you good morning.’ She turned through the 
door, and left D’Putron in the centre of the par- 
lor on his knees! 

‘Gods! she'll rue this,’ muttered he, as he took 
up his hat and passed through the hall. 
succumbed to hate, and jealousy to anger. It was. 
an overwhelming, unappealable decision. He had 
believed the announcement of his attection would 
insure a like cordial passion; but lo! she even de- 
rided, contemned and loathed him! 

In due time Edith’s letter was deposited in the 
P.O. Butasmall part of it was devoted to the 
delination of her love; yet, small as it was, the 
overflowings of a sincere heart were graphically 
portrayed, and the unequivocal style in which it 
was opened, with its pure identity, amply coun- 
terpoised the space occupied in ordinary matter. 

Time rolled away, and the epoch approached 
when an answer was looked for. Week followed 
week, and the strugglings of hope deferred, were 
excruciating in the extreme. Months went drea- 
rily on; no letter arrived. Despair grappled with 
hope, and had almost conquered that better angel, 
when a letter was putinto her hands. Joy, sent 
a thrill through her heart. The smile of satisfac- 
tion lit up each lineament of her countenance. 
Without noticing the post-mark, she tore it agi- 
tatedly open, and dropped her eye to the signature; 
It was from a female friend! She flung it down 
in agony of spirit, and fell back in her chair, con- 
cealing the shades of disappointment in her face, 
by burying it in her hands. 

‘One year since the date of his last,’ she solilo- 
quized in fearful perturbation—‘one year, and not 
ja line yet! Oh! how shall [ bear up under these 
| suice ‘essive trials! Can No, no, he cannot 
| be unfaithful to his plighted love. I will not an- 
|ticipate the wreck of my all.” Thus the heart- 
stricken girl alternately bemoaned her anguish, 
and cheered herself with assurances of his un- 
| wavering attachment. 
| Poor Edith! 
| ‘T'wo years have often records of sorrowful mo- 
| ment. Edith Day had, seemingly, either been de- 
iserted, or Swearingen was dead; for she was yet 
| uncheered by the arrival of one more letter. She 
| was changed—ay, altered beyond all description. 
| Her girlish jocularity had been‘desiceated by the 
| feverish phrenzy of prostrated hopes. Her cheek 
‘had become discolored with a wan, ashy hue. The 
_ soft light form her once sparkling eyes had grown 
| retired, dull, stern and forbidding. A voice, once 

so silvery and euphonious, was now modulated to 
|a kind of painful whispering, as though exercised 
‘at the shrine of some consecrated fane. She had 
| long ceased to expect one consoling word from her 
lover. True, she would muse, with an unearthly 
delight, on the hallowed endearments of other 


was 


Love 
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duaits bat it was a delight mixed w ith nliles wo, | apprises s one val its slow, but inevitable process of 
and the tears she at such times shed, were unusu- | decomposition. 
ally bitter and scalding. In her dreams, she be- | ‘Edith,’ cried the other in astonishment, ‘are you 
held him return, Every trace of former affliction ; raving? Or why do you talk so mysteriously? 
was obliterated by that one first, glad sight. But} Can it be possible that you have suffered despon- 
he was mec -hanically cold in his look and manner.| dence to gain such a predominancy over your 
This went like a blast from the shores of Spitzher.| better reason? Cheer up, my dear; cast off the 
gen over her. She conjured him to speak, but lw ithering spell of this vile enchantress, and you 
he maintained this killing silence, and even seem- will soon he as vivacious and light hearted as you 
ed to frown when she gazed in his face. She could | ever were.’ 
not endure this, and shrieking his name in piere-| ‘Never,’ said she, with a deep sigh; ‘you pre- 
ing emphasis, sprang forward, threw herself in his | scribe at random. It is impossible.’ 
arms, and awoke, clenching the air! ‘Impossible! Edith, impossible! Seriously I think 
About this time, the young lady, from whom! you do yourself the severest injustice. Is it im- 
she received the letter before aliuded to, paid her a| possible to avert a momentary dejection? Or 
visit. ‘Chis brought to her recollection that it had! must you forever bow in servile slavery to the 
never been perused, and was sutlered to mingle | chains of your own forging. Edith, tell me, can 
in a heterogenous pile of other papers. Having | you do this!’ 


searched for and recovered it, she sat down, and | ‘Caroline,’ replied the invalid; and a thousand 
read it carefully over, finishing just as her friend | 


varied emotions flashed over her features; the 
appeared to propose an evening ramble. Leaning | voice became almost inaudible; and a trembling 
on Caroline Edgeworth’s arm—for she was too | tear bedewed the silken eye-lash, as she turned a 
debilitated to walk independent of support-——Edith | penetrating look of tenderness on her friend, and, 


and she strayed on amid the autumnal scenery, 
till they reached a beautiful sequestration, where | 
they selected a seat. 


| with a volume of meaning, added, 
| ‘Caroline, were you ever in love?’ 
1 





‘No, no,’ said Caroline, the erimson mounting 
‘Edith,’ said Caroline, ‘you are so much the re- | ‘to her cheek. 


verse of what you were, that, had I seen you from! “I'hen you are incapable of sympathizing with 
hoine, I feel confident I should not have recog-| me.’ 
nized you. Once you were all hilarity, gay asa| ‘And methinks,’ resumed Caroline, perplexed, 
butterfly; now you are excessively frigid and sol-/|‘with such a woeful instance of that God’s rule 
emn. I had little thought when we spent our | before me, I shall always be indisposed for the fos- 
last evening on this spot, that, ere the expiration | tering of such a passion. 
of two years, I should be assisting your enfecbled | fascinated as by a Will O° Wisp, into an unrequi- 
steps hither r, a victim of peripneumonia—A ted love; or else the warm current of your aflee- 
mournful contrast! |tion has been diverted by some irremovable ob- 
‘You mistake, dear Caroline; I am not affected | | stacle.’ 
with a pulmonary disease. ‘Of the latter it is, alas! but too true.’ 
informed.’ ‘My dear friend, I again insist that you do 
‘But I cannot be in error, for the fact was com- | yourself great injury. If your love has been 
municated to me by your very intimate friend, | thwarted by any unforseen calamity, it should not 
Hester Stanhope.’ | be remembered with the event. F orget the past, 
‘Is Hester entitled to a precedence in such aj and anticipate happier days in future.’ 
conclusion?’ ‘Ah! Caroline, when you have loved as I have 
‘Why no, I should judge not; but then I have | loved, and suffered as I have suffered, you will 
it from other equally authentic sources;—besides, | then, and then only, discern the utter inadequacy 
I must first become skeptical of my own vision, | of your exhortation. My first love has been lav- 
ere I can be convinced to the contrary.’ ished, with an exhuberance that laughed at cir- 
‘Caroline,’ said Edith, in a tone of subdued and |cumspection. Disappointment has gathered the 


subduing anguish, ‘listen not to the idle hypothe- | fruit of fondest hope; and despair mantled in its 
sis of a fallible multitude. 


You intimate that my | blighted pall, all the dearest of my new-born joys. 
looks impart you confirmation of my complaint. | 'The whole existence of woman is embodied in her 
You are as widely wrong as the careless world.— | affections; and if these be trifled with, or prostra- 
Let me tell you that Consumption, as we in com- | | ted, nothing remains but a goading sense of early 
mon receive the term, has nothing to do with my | prospects—a dreary mockery of whilome years. 
affliction. There is a consumption, though, that | No, Caroline, take no lesson from me. I have 


is ten times more painful in its workings, and | loved irreligiously, and you see the penalty of my 
thrice ten times as frightful toindure. It is a de-| offence. ‘The hey-day of my happiness has ter- 
stroying canker-worm that gnaws on the mind, |minated. The hopes of my spring-time have put 
while its fangs accumulate a gangrenous sub-_| forth, and are blasted in the blossom. ‘The whole 


stance in the heart’s core. Unlike the first, it) burden of my musings is suspended on the recol- 


Edith, you have been 





You have been mis- | 
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lections of a few past years. I impugn no one 
with inconsistency. ‘The object of my adoration 
is, [ know not where. 'T'wo years can change the 
heart of many a man, or forever seperate two 
trusting hearts; but if a lover's vows, plighted and 
recorded under the recognizance of the Supreme; 
and costly relics—’ she glanced at the gem-set 
ring on her finger—‘are guaranties for assurance, 
then there is a heart, though far distant, in urison 
with mine, which will be unaltered, even should 
there be no meeting till that on the peaceful bo- 
som of Eternity.’ 

Oh! dearest Edith,’ ejaculated Caroline, clasp- 
ing the seeming monomaniac in her arms, and 
sobbing on her neck, ‘can you forget my inadver- 
tancy, and forgive my wounding remark.’ 

‘Forgiveness is only enjoined in cases of of- 
fence, dearest, and as you have done nothing 


wrong, your conciliatory desires are not necessary. | 


Exhort, or reprove, Caroline, as you see fit. I 


know you mean well. I am schooled to disap- 


ointments, and as the essence of my life gradual- | 
? ‘ad > 
ly ebbs away, it will be solacing to think that I) 


have so sympathizing a friend, who lacks neither 
the condolence of an intimate, nor the mild and 
generous advice aa monitor. ~ oe 

In a considerable town, county, South Car- 
olina, a young man is seated at his table, in’ the 
back apartment of a spacious building, silently 
quaffing his claret. Several monthly periodicals, 
hebdominals, and letters are scattered promiscu- 
ously before him. One of the latter, opened and 





spread out, seems particularly to interest him; for 


he alternately sips of his beverage, and reads a 
paragraph from the sheet. ‘he embers in the 
grate scarcely show any signs of life; and the old 
dusty clock in the corner, chimes its twelve strokes 


with a sonorous reverberation, peculiar only to} 
And yet, there he sits, fast draining 
his bottle of choice spirits, as if to nerve him for 


midnight. 


some desperate emergency! or to kill time, or to 
deluge unholy thoughts, the workings of which 


seem ever and anon depicted on his knit brows, or | 


in the uneasy, restless glance of his piercing eye. 

The effect of the fumes of the claret soon be- 
came perceptible; for on again taking up the let- 
ter, a hellish scorn, of a tenfold hellish passion, 
flew to his lips, accompanied with a grumbling 
soliloquy.’ 

“ «Beloved Edith,’ ”°—the infernal devil. Ay, 
you are a fine fellow indeed, to commence so de- 
lectable a love-epistle with ‘Beloved.’ 


must needs know the wherefore of this non-an-| coast of England, he hurried to the presence of 


swering. ‘Seven letters have I written you, and 
received no reply—save one—an answer to my 


first.. And I imagine, my charming licutenant, 


that it will be a long period, before you do realize | 


the bliss ofa reply. You are not aware, my no- 
ble Briton, that your paramour, the detestable vix- 
en, never get a sight of these delicious love-teem- 
ing communications, or that the rejected rival 
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Then he 
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|suitor, chuckles when he thinks how nicely he 
has befooled you both. Oh! no; this triumph is 
| too transcendent for any but the ‘loathed’ young 
| Atheist. Well, what next? Ah! here comes 
ithe never-failing anodyne—an amorous desert—a 
something superlatively soft, and sublimely grand. 
Why, my learned Doctor, should your lovely Dul- 
cinea, see such epithets and extravagant sentences, 
ishe would fancy herself a Venus, or Cleopatra, 
suddenly fallen sick of some undefined disease, 
and that you were sent by the gods, as the Escu- 
lapian pill-maker, to restore her to convalescence. 
It wont do, my dear chevalier. You are a pretty 
composer, and a genteel writer, but it is all of:no 
avail. The guerdon you crave will never be iter- 
ated in the car of this magnificent coquette;’ and 
as he concluded, he vindictively crushed the let- 
ter in his hand, and threw it wrathfully from 
him. 

From the time that Horace D’Putron met with 
such signal repulse from Edith Day, he turned his 
whole intent on summary revenge. Atheistical 
tenets had cancelled all the pious principles of his 
youth, and rendered him callous to remorse in the 
commission of the most flagrant acts of injustice. 
Personal revenge in this case was out of the ques- 
tion; yet he early entered on a plan, certain to 
satiate his vengeful ire. He was comptroller of 
the Post office in the aforesaid town; and at once 
resolved to intercept such correspondence as might 
pass between Edith Day and Richard Swearingen. 
The first letter of each was allowed to proceed un- 
molested. After that they were ‘all abstracted 
from the mail, read, and concealed. We have 
just seen with what consummate malice he view- 
ed their contents. ‘Time after time did he thus 
feloniously purloin Swearingen’s correspondence; 
and, notwithstanding he saw that his villainous 
schemes had taken deep effect, not one tender 
emotion of pity, nor one pang of compunction, 
ever awoke in his breast. The gratification of 
his hell-hound vengeance was first and uppermost 
in his thoughts and deeds; to accomplish which, 
he was willing to tread, rough-shod, over the fra- 
gile wreck of a maiden’s heart, broken and crush- 
‘ed through his own instrumentality. 

When Charles Day’s furlow became null, his 
| service in the field was not essential; and as there 
|was no urgent demand for his presence at the 
\disbanding of the army, he concluded to remain 
under the parental roof. 


| 


| When Lieutenant Swearingen stepped on the 


‘his father, knelt before him, and received his bene- 
| dictions. After minutely recounting the incidents 
| of his life in the camp, he said;— 

‘But my contest with the young American, has 
|proved, in the end, to be highly advantageous, 
and the source of great surprise, as well as ex- 
treme delight.’ 

‘How so?’ inquired his father. 
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‘First let me ask,’ said Richard Swearingen, | love burning fiercely as ever—his moneyed trans- 
‘did not my mother often speak of a brother who | actions gathered to a focus,—and his father in the 


emigrated to the western world about the time of|tomb!—Deeply did he lament the loss of so affec- 
her marriage?’ 








tionate a parent. But the grave is not to be be- 
‘True,’ replied the parent, with much eager-| reft of its inmates by the mellowing eloquence of 
ness, but as we never received any intelligence | 


concerning him, we thought he was long since; Richard Swearingen interred the Jast mortal 
dead.’ | remains of his father, in the vault that held the 

‘He is still living; and my quondam enemy at} dust of his mother; converted his patrimonial es- 
Eutaw Springs was his son. My uncle is one of | tate into money, and boarded the first ship that 


the noblest of men; is wealthy and esteemed by all | sailed for the United States. 
who know him.’ 


grief, nor the dead revived by the agony of tears. 





It was a calm, unruffled eve. The resplendent 
‘Richard,’ cried Mr. Swearingen, rubbing his| beauties of a setting sun were bathing the land- 


hands with joyous surprise; ‘this is cheering in-| scapes in a flood of crimson beams. 
deed. 


A few hazy 


It is an extacy that comes when least ex-| clouds hung over the day-star in the West, their 
pected, and makes my worn frame loose the de-| edges fimbriated with purple, and seemed guard- 
crepitude of age, and feel itself young again. Oh! | ing that orb, as he lowered himself down to the 
how I should like to meet him! Did he forget his} dark pavilion of night. The hill-tops ravished 


friends in Old England? Or why did he not ac-| the meads of their glorious dye, and awaited the 
quaint us with his fortune?’ 


ilast kiss of the evanescent beams. ‘The vesper- 
‘He did at first write, but never heard from you. 


tine orisons of the linnet and robin made the woods 
The letters were miscarried, or the packet that) vocal with melody, while the mocking-bird varied 
contained them lost at sea.’ ‘its notes to an innumerable medley of immita- 
Richard then proceeded to open, as delicately | tions. 
as possible, his relation with Miss Day. | In a small room, in the house of Mr. Day, 
‘Be it so, my son,’ said his father, as he finish-| where the windows were blinded to refract the 
ed. ‘Be itso. Before the three years shall have | too strong light, lay a female on the bed of death, 
expired, I will make arrangements to accompany | encircled by a number of friends, watching, with 
you, and pass the remnant of my days along with | unutterable anguish, the misery of the sufferer, 
the only surviving relation of your deceased | expecting, at every successive gasp, to behold her 
mother.’ |sink in the embrace of death. After some time, 
This was an accession to his plot, that Richard | however, respiration became less difficult, and the 
little dreamed of; yet it came in season, and pre-| patient diminished in pain. 
fixed many sweets to his already long list of future} ‘Caroline,’ spake the emaciated Edith faintly. 
prospects. | The friend was at her bedside, bending over her. 
His second sheet to Edith was soon sailing for | ‘Dear Edith, what is it you wish?’ 
its destination. The first from her hand was duly} ‘You thought I was gone,’ said she, in scattered 
acknowledged. After waiting till long after an) words, but you were disappointed as well as my- 
answer should have come, he penned a third,| self. Caroline,’ she continued, drawing the face 
thinking that the former had been carelessly over- | of Miss Edgeworth closer to her own; ‘Caroline, 
looked on the route. In the same manner, and, you have been my confident during my decline. 
with the same impression did he transmit succes-! When I am no more, open my escritoir, and you 
sively, till vague conjectures of mutable affection | will there find a sealed packet, addressed to Rich- 
went speedily over his brain. At one time he|ard Swearingen. ‘Take it with you; and should 
would feel like imputing infidelity to Edith, and| chance put it ever in your power to deliver it to 
chiding himself for thus implicitly trusting in the | him, do so for the sake of your poor Edith.’ 
faith of woman’s love. ‘Then a bewildering re-| Caroline sobbed an inarticulate assent. 
collection of the past came to hisrelief.. He would) ‘And for this my more than sister, you have 
gaze on the star she had noted for their observ-| my last blessing. ‘There, now, weep no more for 
ance—her parting words would seem ringing in|me. Dry up your tears now and think of me 
his ears—her many and devoted expressions of at-| when I am dead. There——;’ Edith bent over 


tachment were vivid in memory, and he banished | and sealed a kiss on the forehead of the weeping 
the intrusive suspicion as a thing of sacrilege. | girl. 

The wheels of time are not to be clogged, nor| Just then Miss Edgeworth was beckoned from 
his progress retarded, by the intensity of a lover’s the room. Much time elapsed in her absence. 
passion, nor the discordant moanings of his disap-| When she entered, she was quite agitated. A 
pointment. Swearingen still regularly mailed | number of papers were in her hand. Approach- 
epistles, and hastened the winding up of his af-|ing the bed of the sick female, she gently laid 
fairs. So that when but a few months were left| them before her, saying, 
to complete the calendar of three years, he found | 


+] 


‘Here dearest, is a treasure of infinite value. 
that only one letter had he seen from Edith—his' You will not be astonished at my producing it 
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now, in your present situation, when you learn, with recalled senses, took a parting—a long and 


all. Horace D’Putron, stung by intolerable re- 


morse, has confessed that all these letters were 


intercepted by him. ‘They are from Richard 
Swearingen, and addressed to you. D’Putron 
erfdeavors to expiate his guilt somewhat by sur- 
rendering all, and disclosing everything now.’ 

Edith trembled. She strove to take up the 
papers, but her thin, skeleton arm shook so vio- 
lently that she was scarcely able to grasp them. 
Caroline opened one, and handed it to her. Ed- 
ith glanced at the date—it was a late one; then at 
the signature. She tried to read it, but the joy 
was too overwhelming. <A few big tears rolled 
over her cheek, and dropped on the unread page. 
One by one she placed the letters on her bosom, 
folded her arms on the top, and, looking a last, 
fond, final farewell to Caroline Edgeworth, the 
spirit of Edith Day, destroyed by one mighty 
transition to gladness, was wafted beyond the 
shores of time, to the paradise of eternal fe- 
licity. 

The sun swept himself behind the western 
hills; the voice of keen lamentation went up from 
the chamber of the dead; the white vestment was 
spread over the face of the departed, the mourners 
retired to their rooms, with hearts wrung by un- 
speakable woe. Mr. Day supported the tottering 
steps of his wife from the awful scene. Charles 
paused ere he closed the door in his egress, and 
looking frantically towards the inanimate form, 
heard an involuntary groan, and turned away. 
Miss Edgeworth alone tarried. When she looked 
up, there was no one to be seen. A chilling sen- 
sation chilled through her veins, as she found her- 


self thus isolated, and left to guard the hallowed | 


clay of her friend. Softly she arose from her re- 
cumbent position, and noiselessly advanced to the 
pulseless corpse. Slightly bending over, she un- 
covered the face, and stood gazing thoughtfully on 
the ashy countenance. Raven tresses rested, in 
striking contrast, on the deathly temples. A half- 
formed smile yet clung to the lips; which even the 
hard hand of death could not obliterate-— 
The eyelids had fallen down; but a fretful tear 


had pressed through the corner, and pillowing on | 


the dark lashes, seemed frozen there, where often 
such warm ones had been. On her bosom lay 
the unremoved letters, securely fettered by the 
interlocking of her arms. 


‘Oh! Edith,’ feebly exclaimed Caroline,’ has it | 


indeed come to this? Are those eyes forever dim- 
med, and the voice forever hushed? Am I never 
more to clasp you in my arms, or ramble with you 
through the greenwood? Two more days will 
complete the three years, at which time he was 
to return. Perchance he may yet appear; and 
had you lived till then Edith! Edith!’ she 
cried, as if to awake the death-bound, forgetting 
that the one before her slept the sleep that knows 
no waking. But Edith started not. Caroline, 





tender—parting kiss, while a briny tear dropped 
on the calm face of the dead; adjusted the linen 
to its place, and fell back to her seat. 

The morning appointed for the funeral of Edith 
Day was remarkably clear and balmy. No super- 
fluity was discernable about the deceased. No 
confused bustle, save when the many weeping 
friends epproached the bier for their farewell look. 
Whisperingly the command was given, an the- 
coffin transferred to the hearse. ‘The long pro 
cession formed in the rear of the vehicle. Albert’ 
the old family domestic, could endure the sight no 
longer, and strolled off by himself in a sorrowful 
frame of mind. In a long lane of poplars leading 
to the house, he seated himself, while the proces- 
sion moved off to the place of burial. 

Thus he sat, till aroused by the voice of a 
stranger on horseback before him. He was dig- 
nified in his look and habits, while the unusual 
style of his dress bespoke him to be a man of some 
rank. 

‘Well, my good friend,’ said the stranger,’ you 


seem, like Diogenes, to be out sunning yourself 


this delightful weather.’ 

Albert bowed in silence. 

‘This is a fine country around here,’ continued 
the interrogator. 

Again there was a tacit affirmation. 

‘If I mistake not,’ resumed the former, not at 
all discomfited by the dogged silence of the other; 
‘if I mistake not, the mansion just before us yon- 
der is the dwelling of Gustavus Day.’ 

‘Yes,’ muttered the servant. 

‘Do you know him,’ was the next inquiry. 

‘As I do myself?’ 

‘Ha! And how does he appear in health?’ 

‘His bodily health is good,’ replied the aged 
Albert, gaining more loquacity from the familiari- 
ty of the stranger; ‘yet his mind is just now bowed 
to the earth, in inconsolable grief, for the loss of 
an only daughter.’ 

‘Gustavus Day lost his daughter!’—said Swear- 
ingen, starting back, and almost falling from his 
| saddle. 

‘Even so,’ said Albert; and Miss Edith’ 
but he stopped here suddenly; for Richard, grown 
-mad with phrenzic#l terror, had sprung from his 
horse, and grasping the neck of his informant 
'with fiendish fury, shouted, 

‘Liar! You know who I am; and are planning 
‘the wreck of my reason. ‘Tell me this moment 
| you lie, or, by heaven! you never breathe again.’ 
| ‘Mercy!’ cried the man, struggling. ‘Mercy! 
you will murder me! Loose my neck, and you 
shall hear all.’ 

| Swearingen’s eye balls glared horribly; his sight 
wandered. However, he abandoned his hold, and 
‘the old servant detailed the circumstances of her 
death, concluding with, 

| ‘At this moment they are busy consigning her 


| 
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body to the earth, on the side of yonder hill you 
can sez in the distance.’ 

Swearingen uttered an exclamation of horror; 
smote his breast with violence, and fell to the 
ground, Albert sprang to raise him; but he in- 
stantly mounted to his feet, looked on the other in 
wild abstractedness, and gave a demoniac laugh; 
remounted his steed, and spurred off at full gallop. 

When he reached the burying-ground, they 
were just in the act of smoothing the clay over 
the coffin of Edith. Some were retiring from the 
spot. Richard broke his way through the crowd, 
and, planting himself before the grave, laughed 
again, till the very echoes seemed weary of pro- 
longing it. Once he seemed partially sensible of 


his situation, but it was darkened in an instant 
by a thought of the bereavement. Charles Day 
came up and proffered his hand. Swearingen 
took it, but only stared in dejected astonishment 
on him and all around. Caroline Edgeworth, 
hearing who he was, resolved on an expedient te 
collect his shattered senses. Stepping before him, 
she took the package, left in her charge by Edith, 
and held it before his eyes, whispering something 
in his ear. He took it, and for a moment seemed 
laboring hard to restore his mind to conscious- 
ness. It was over in a short time, and turning to 
Caroline, he laughed ten times more hideous than 
ever. 





Alas! Richard Swearingen was a maniac! 





SONNETS, WRITTEN 


IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 


FRIENDSHIP’S INSCRIPTION. 


— 


BY ALCYPHRON, 


— 


I. 
Like classic pilgrim wandering among 
The storied monuments of ancient time, 
That still outlive decay in southern clime, 
And tell of bards who once melodious sung, 
Of glowing orators whose voices rung 
Aloud in Senate halls for Liberty, 
Of patriot warriors who fought to free 
Their country from a tyrants menial throng, 
Of far-researched philosophers who taught 
Mankind rich lessons of their own deep thought, 
Of sages, and of statesmen, known to fame; 
So I now stray within this temple pure 
W here friendship dwells from worldly dross se- 
cure, 


And on its columned walls inscribe my name. 


II. 


A simple cause it is that will recall 

The long forgotten memories of the past; 

Rich thoughts, by treasured trifles, are unclasped 
From out life’s happy spring-time, at its fall; 
A once-familiar thing, however small; 

W hen viewed in time-worn years of after life, 

Will make our heart with youthful feelings rife, 
And bring up joys to mind that never pall. 

Think, then, of friendship’s dewy flowers that 

bloom . 

Forever round thy buoyant girlhood’s tomb, 
When you observe this name some distant year; 

And though an unknown hand has traced the line 





Within this friendship’s sacred fane of thine, 
Oh yet, in memory drop for him a tear. 





HOW MANY A WANDERER’S DELIGHT. 


To sail upon the deep—to catch the far 
Moaning of the tempest-stirring wind— 

To drink the melody of night—to mark the star, 
Whose early radiance leaves the rest behind— 


2 


To gaze into the deepest depths below, 
And therein read the firmament of night; 
To watch the chafing of the waters, as we go, 
O THIs is joy—how many a wanderer’s delight! 


Cc. G. 








JUNE—A 


Flowery-footed month, appear! 
Hail, thou brightest of the year! 
Long hath May, by poets, been 
Crowned the favorite and the Queen. 
But, sweet month, for thee to wear, 
I would twine the chaplet fair ; 
Flowrets from the field or wood, 
O’er the charming vale or lea, 

With a richness rare endued, 
Forms the emblem-wreath for thee! 


Lo! with bright and smiling mien, 
Thou comest, tripping o'er the green, 
Loveliest of the gentle band, 
Strewing earth with liberal hand— 
Beauty in the brightning vale, 

Balm upon the softened gale, 

A brighter, bluer sky above, 

In every circling prospect, love, 

Joy in every landscape, feature, 
The very carnival of nature ! 


When the dew-bespangled morn 
Melts in freshness o’er the lawn, 
While the mist in silence broods 
Over meadow, field and woods, 

And scarce is felt the zephyr stir, 

Or shake the filmy gossamer— 

The plough-boy’s distant whistle heard 
With the note of early bird— 

Then, from slothful couch away, 

Who would not speed to hail the day ! 
How cheerfully the morning hath, 
(Inviting with her balmy breath,)® 

A thousand charms that ever woo, 
O’er the brightning landscape view! 


Whether along the rank-grown mead, 
Strolling fancy now would lead, 
Where perhaps the tingling scythe, 

Or the note of partridge blithe, 

At intervals we cheerily hear; 
While comes the sweet hay-scented air, 
From the cool and fragrant shade, 
By the blossomed locusts made, 
Or up the tufted fields she wends, 
Where the fruitful orchard bends 
With a foliage wide and dense, 
And the grateful shades dispense 
Coolness at the hour of noon, 

And many a song for thee, O June! 


RURAL ODE. 


A PLOUGH-BOY. 


Where in “half domestic state,” 
The red-breast builds her airy seat, 
And merrily the live-long day, 

Is carroling her duteous lay, 
Challenging with watchful eye, 
The hovering falcon from the sky— 








Where’er delighted we pursue 
Carelessly, the way to view— 

The prospect smiling ’neath the eye, 
Still lures us on unthoughtedly. 


Brood in silent, solemn sheen, 
Balmy in the noon-tide hour; 
Where the little wild-grown flower 
Spreads its dew-besprinkled bloom, 
To the cool and silent gloom 

Of the unfrequented shade; 

There unseen, to flourish, fade 
And pass unnoticed from the earth, 
Like some fair one of humble birth. 


Yonder where the glassy stream. 
Glides, as soft as maiden’s dream, 
Beneath the forests wild and rank, 
Reclined upon the grassy bank, 

An IZAAK WALTON, shunning life 
Turbulent with noise and strife, 
Whiles, in solitude away, 

Many a cloudless summer-day, 
Upon his loved pursuit intent, 

The very picture of centent! 
What is the bustling world to him, 
Beneath the shade of forest limb; 
The murmur of the brooklet’s tide, 
The note of warbler in the wood, 








The wild-flower springing by his side, 
Are subjects suited to his mood; 

With pouch of bark to carry bait, 
Girded with more around his waist, 

He goes with lazy, easy gait, 

Adown the pebbled shore, to cast 

His line where tempting, clear and cool. 
Shines the glassy-bosomed pool. 





Queen of months! O many a scene, 
Beneath thy bright and smiling mien, 
Comes softly with the roseate hours, 
Tripping with thy troops of flowers, 
O’er the livening landscape view, 
Beneath a sky of brightest blue! 


Now, the woods a “thickening green” 
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TALES OF THE BACKWOODS. 


BY AN EARLY SETTLER. 


NO. 2—THE ISLAND COMBAT; 


OR, BRADY’S REVENGE. 


In this, the second number of our series, we 
will present the reader with a stirring incident, in 
which, again, the notable Captain Samuel Brady 
figured in his usually startling manner; though it 
is not our intention that he shall be the redoubtable 
hero of every tale we may offer. Our boyhood 
being passed in a neighborhood where still resid- 
ed, or rather lingered, many of these old Hunter- 
Warriors of the West, a too ample supply of 
their thrilling adventures have, consequently, been 


they wished to reach, as was not unknown to their 
leader, whose ceaseless journies through the"for- 
ests, in every direction, had made him familiar with 
every nook and recess that formed a fastness for 
the enemy, whom he had sworn never to cease to 
battle with, while his arm could raise the toma- 
hawk, or his eye command the deadly aim. 
On cautiously reaching the brow of the hill, a 
full view of the Island was commanded. The 
smoke from a single wigwam was seen ascending 
unintentionally stored in the repository of memo-| among the tall trees that overshadowed it; but the 
ry, to allow us to want for a moment the where-| 


| denseness of the foliage precluded the possibility 
with to vary the hero, as well as the character of of a satisfactory view, from the elevated situation 


the incident. in which they were. 

The tales may be relied on as strictly true, not-| “You will remain here my good fellows,” said 
withstanding any seeming variation, which alone| Brady, “and I will descend to the shore, from 
may arise from the manner in which they are told,| whence I can see the red-skins, and perhaps, be 
as differing from that, in which, some may have | able to learn what they wish to be abont;” and 
heard them related. giving strict charges for each to remain silent and 

About two miles above Fort Pitt, on the Alle-| concealed, he slowly and cautiously descended the 
gheny, was a thickly-wooded Island, on the north-| hill. Reaching the foot of the hill, a small bottom 
ern shore of the stream, which is now known as/ lay between him and the river bank. While pro- 
Hare's Island. ceeding across this, through the thick timber, his 

It was rumored about the Fort a few days after | acute ear caught a noise, as of the step of a person 
Brady and Anderson had killed the Indian in the | in the leaves. Pausing at the same moment, and 
Allegheny Bottom, as narrated in our last, that a) peering more cautiously, under the limbs of the 





number of Indians were encamped on this Island. 
It was supposed by Col. Broadhead that secret 
forces were probably collecting at different points 
in the neighborhood, for the purpose of making a 
combined attack, in an unsuspecting hour. 

The Colonel, with his usual activity in taking 
measures to thwart the designs of a merciless ene- 
my, immediately determined to dislodge the swar- 


bushes he quickly beheld the figure of a large In- 
dian warrior, standing on the bank, with his 
rifle beside him, gazing in a musing, abstracted 
manner on the stream. Brady, stealthy as the 
crouching panther, ready to spring upon his prey, 
crept in the direction of the Indian to a tree, be- 
hind which, he concealed himself, in order to 
watch the movements of the unsuspecting savage. 


| 





thy wayfarers from the Island. Accordingly, a| As others might be under the bank, or near by, 
small force was detailed under the command of} Brady deemed it prudent to delay an attack, for 
Captain Samuel Brady, for the purpose, in the first | a time, at least, until he should perhaps, ascertain 
place, of reconnoitering the foe. They were given | if the Indian were alone; feeling at ease if such 
orders to proceed in the most quiet manner to the | were the case, knowing that asingle aim of his 
hill opposite the Island, from where it was suppos-| deadly rifle, would at any time secure the scalp 
ed they might be able to ascertain the correct posi-| of the proud warrior. But scarcely had such cog- 
tion and number of the enemy. The party leav-| jtations passed from the mind of the daring “spy,” 
ing the Fort with Brady at their head, proceeded when the loud “whugh” of another large warrior, 
up the shore of the Monongahela about two miles,/a short distance to the left, apprised him of 
where a deep ravine struck out from the river.—| of his discovery by the other, who sprang behind 
Pursuing this cleft in the hills, completely hidden| a tree as he gave the euphoneous signal; with 
from view, their course lay quite towards the place which his companion likewise, leaped at the in- 
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stant below the bank, disappearing from sight. 

lt was astartling moment! Neither Brady nor 
the Indian was visible to each other; but with rifles 
ready to discharge, both waited for an opportunity 
to offer, which might place a portion of the person 
of one or the other in view. Ycetso alert were they, 
they waited in vain for some time; when as 


would seem growing weary with delay, and con-' 


sequently less cautious, the stalks of the two rifles, 
as by mutual consent, were passed at the sides of 
the trees, and the bared brows of the two adversa- 
ries, the targets of their respective aims. An in- 
stant had scarcely elapsed, when the loud cracks 
of the two rifles resounded along the shores, and 


in a moment more rung the fierce yell of the In-. 


dian as he bounded unharmed over the bank.— 
The form of Brady still stood erect by the tree, 
with his faithtul rifle at his side; which the In- 
dian beheld, the more'terror stricken, as he passed, 
for the seeming undaunted boldness of his enemy. 
But happily he knew it not—Brady’s, was the 
bewildered gaze of unconsciousness. 'The side of 
his head had been grazed by the ball, and stunned 
by the wound, he stood for the moment uncon- 


scious of his situation. But the savage had 


scarcely disappeared under the bank, when he fell | 


to the earth; but hardly down, till the shock of 
the full, as it would seem, brought him to a recol- 
lection of his situation, and his senses collected in 
a moment, he sprang to his feet, when as but the 
more keenly nerved by the injury, he leaped for- 
ward to the bank, with his tomahawk in hand, 
snatched from his belt, to close in fearful combat 
with the savages. 

But they were out ofhis reach. In their canoe 
they were already in the middle of the stream, 
gliding swiftly over to the Island, which they had 
reached, before he could even have time to reload 
his rifle. 

A signal whistle by Brady, brought the party 
from the hill, and they returned to the fort. 

Many were the jokes passed by the officers on 
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'Yhey had been equally granted by Col. Broadhead, 
what was called a roving commission; which gave 
them unrestrained liberty to pursue the enemy, 
and combat with them at discretion. 

' “Comrades,” said he, “to-night is favorable, 
we'll away;—you see where the ball left its 

scratch,” pointing to the wound on his temple; 

‘the foe is duly remembered, and with to-morrow’s 

‘sun shall their scalps be drying in this yard.” 

When the hour of twilight had come, the three 
‘spies, with the private approbation of the Colonel, 

left to execute their purpose of vengeance on the 
enemy. With a bark canoe on their shoulders, 
they proceeded quietly up the beach of the Alle- 
gheny, intending, when opposite the Island to 
cross and come unsuspectingly upon the Indians, 

‘after they would retire to rest. It was in the sum- 

‘mer time and the evenings were short; however 

}an Indian never sits by his fire late, but soon tum- 

bles upon his squalid mat, as was not unknown 

‘to Brady and his comrades. But on approaching 

the Island instead of finding the savages already 

hushed in sleep, the sounds of savage revelry 

;came upon their ears; and anon, loud and fearful 

‘yells re-echoed along the shores. 

Lowering the canoe from their shoulders in the 
brush opposite the Island, the avengers waited, 
for atime, to deliberate on what they should do. 
It was, at length, resolved, as the night was dak, 
that they should cross over; and immediately 
launching the canoe they paddled softly over to 
the Island, which they reached towards the lower 
point. 


| Wild and startling yells of the fearful way-far- 
|ers rang at every moment abroad on the listening 
‘night. It was proposed by the three that they 
should creep softly under the shelter of the bank, 
up the shore till opposite the encampment. Bra- 
dy leading the way, the other two followed. Hav- 
|ing reached the place proposed, the secret of their 
mirth was discovered. A prisoner was bound to 
a small tree, and the dry brush collected round 








Brady, on account of his getting worsted by the him in a circle, to which the blazing faggot was 
enemy——something so unusual to them, to hear | already being applied. This gave rise to their 
of. Many a score of deadly conflicts had been ihorrid yells; inthe, to them, joyful anticipation 
in with the savages, but in none had the issue been | of inflicting the punishment of death in the most 
so tarnished with defeat. ‘The envious, who were | cruel manner. A wat-party of some three or four 
envious because they were not possessed of his | had just returned from the frontier with the priso- 
bravery, were ready to take advantage of the little|ner, whom they now determined to destroy in 
luckless circumstance. But Brady said nothing | this barbarous manner, asa zest to the mirth of 
by way of placing the incident in its true light. | the evening. The party being successful while 
A fearful oath of revenge on his swarthy antago-| away, the evening, as was their custom, was to be 
nist, was all that had escaped his lips, which had | devoted to singing and dancing, and wildest revel- 
been wrathfully breathed, before he left the spot | ry. 
where the rencontre took place. 

The next day, after the return of the recon- 
noitering party, Brady approached Anderson and 
another comrade, seated in the yard of the fort. 
The three were old spies, and friends long “true 
and tried,” and many a daring combat in the tan- 
gles of the forests with the Indians, had been theirs. 


Though there were eight Indians, nearly treble 
the number of Brady and his companions, an in- 
justice would be done them, to allede, their hearts 
did not leap with joy in the opportunity that now 
| offered for wreaking a direful vengeance on their 
| enemies, 





(Concluded in our nezt.) 
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SONNET. 





BY WILLIAM H,. BURLEIGH, 





Called in the dawn of womanhood away. | She hath put on the beautiful array 
While yet Life’s paths to her were sunny-fair, | Spirits redeemed from death in glory wear! 
And young Love's rose-hues kindled earth and air, | Where all is purity and love and light, 

And Eden’s light around her footsteps lay— | Amid the ransomed host she walks in white, 

Why should we mourn the premature decay | Forever freed from sorrow, sin and care; 
Of hopes that perished when our Lucy died? ‘To her the golden crown and harp are given— 
More lovely now than when an earthly bride, ‘Joy! for a sister-spirit safe in Heayen! 


SPIRITS OF THE NIGHT. 
PART Il, 


BY GEORGE H. THURSTON. 


A starry, silent night; all save As spirit-thought to them gives birth. O! then 


The wind, which swept in low-breathed murmurs by, | How bitterly, how sadly, we deplore 


Now ceased, then softly breathed again; e’en like | = fall from Eden pure ; which raised between 
The sudden wave of air thrown from the wing | —_ bright Ideal, and the —— Real, 

Of passing cherub, hastening late unto That disenchanting wall which stripped earth 
His nightly charge. A green and mossy bank, Of half its purer joys! 

Thick studded with the lowly daisy sweet, And that pale youth ; 
The humble pale forget-me-not, and troops Who, musing, gazed upon the midnight sky, 
Of violets; A gently flowing stream, With deep, wild thoughts upon its space, and all 
Clear sparkling in the cold star light, beside The burning orbs through it diffused : he felt 
The bank, slow wound along, and gently kissed That impulse of the soul to soar; that strong, 

Its mossy side: A tall and branching elm; Deep yearning of the mind, to fathom its 
Which threw o’er all its guardian limbs—A fit, Deep mysteries,—to find their origin. 


Sweet spot, wherein to lay the lifeless form 


The spring of life had hardly shed her sweets 
Upon his path; and the dim Future was, 
As yet to him, a bright Ideal world. 
Though young ; yet life had not been spent in chase 
Of Pleasure bright, and all life’s fleeting, poor 
Absurdity; but poring o’er the page 
Whereon were painted out the grand results 
And fain would try, with daring flight, up the O€ vast thoughts, which had filled the mind of proud, 
Dark airy void, to win the meanest of High hearted and stern willed, ambitious men. 
The midnight stars had seen him musing o'er 
The teeming lines, and histories of the 
Dark Real Past; and shadowing unto 
His soul, from out their high created thoughts, 


Of some pure maid, who drooped and faded from 
All fostering love, like a pale lily fair— 

On that sweet spot, there musing stood a youth, 
In silence gazing on night’s starry train, 
With wistful eyes; from which his soul looked forth, 
As if to gaze upon its native skies ; 


Those brilliant orbs enshrined within night’s robe. 
O! in such moments, when the mind, upborne 
By the strong, upward tendencies of soul, 

Soars fearless through the infinite ; when, there, 





Inscribed upon the beautiful,—by that The bright Ideal Future. He was bat 

Vast Power, which, upon the flowers of A youth in years, although his mind could cope 

The earth, stern warning lessons wrote of man’s With Age. O! ’tis not years which make the man; 
Frail lot,—we see the wild unwritten song But mind. And thathigh mind which forms the man , 
And music of the Earth; and feel, within Is not the natural consequence of life ;— 

The inmost depths of heart, each purer tone, That, with us, is not born. For, were it so, 
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Then were the dullest hind who, toiling, tills 
His parent earth, with scarce a thought above 
Instinctive cares of life, co-equal with - 
The vastest mind that ever sprung from out 
The silent world of thought, and flashed its rays 
In comet brightness o’er the earth,—the fear 
Of each unlearned soul, the wonder and 
Admiration of the wise. 

His dreams 
Had been of Fame; the loud, long plaudits of 
The changing crowd. He had an eager wish 
To spread the learning he had treasured up; 
To leave mankind ; to tread the same bright path ; 
From the same joyous spring, to sip. 

But as, 
From that still spot, he gazed upon the sky, 
While the rapt soul went forth, and gathered in 
Those pure, bright sparkling thoughts which are the 
wealth, 

The precious gems, of the Ideal world; 
There came, soft stealing through his mind, a dream 
Of warmer, softer hue; a dream of Love,— 
A thought, a wish, for one dear form to stand 
Beside him there, and gaze upon the sky, 
And sweep with him, in thought, along 
The marble walls of night, and in her dark 
And ebon halls, with sympathetic mind, 


Glad revel in the joys of soul. 
A thought 


Of one who, in the lonely hours that 


. 
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Would come amid his bright career of fame, 
Should, with a tender, trusting heart’s fond love, 
His spirit soothe, and raise his brooding soul 
From its dark dream. 

A thought of, Ot how sweet, 
When seated on the throne of Fame, with heads 
Of haughty pride bent low in homage to 
His mind; and all the base and grovelling crowd, 
Through which he cleft his way up to the height 
Of Fame, low bowing at his feet; to turn, 
And casting back upon his fellow men 
The honors he’d so proudly won and worn, 
To seek, with that one loving heart, a sweet, 
Calm home; where love should ever smile; where not 
One word of jarring tone, one frowning look, 
Should ever dim those brilliant eyes, or chill 
That warm and loving heart. And there, though Age 
Might dim the eye, and spread upon the brow 
His wrinkled lines and silvery shread; and fade 
The blushing bloom, the ivory tint; the HEART 
| Should still retain the blush and warmth of Youth, 
| And love, like wine, grow richer, finer, with 
| Its age. 
| And such the thought of dreamy Youth. 
| Alas! that the Ideal of our Youth 
Should fade and wither so, before the stern 
| And hard Realities of middle Age! 


i] 





(END OF PART II.) 





MONODY: 


ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


BY MISS MARGARET G. 


They laid her where the mountain breeze was sweep- 
ing, 
With howling accents o’er her lonely bed ; 
Where o’er her grave, the stars their watch were 
keeping: 
There she, the young, the lovely one, was laid. 


Still are her slumbers in her lonely dwelling ; 
And calm is, as her brow, her lonely cell: 

There sorrow’s song no more her lyre is swelling: 
Sister, farewell! a long and last farewell! 


Soon shall the spring, with joyous hopes returning, 
Fling its bright flowers across thy sister’s way ; 
But ah! it cannot ease the bosom’s yearning, 
Or chase the clouds that shade her lonely day. 


The birds may chant their wild notes in the bowers, 


| But seek in vain the gloomy heart to cheer; 

| In vain may nature strew around her flowers, 

To cheer us, when thou art not here. 

| In vain be sought each favorite grove and fountain, 
Where oft, in childhood’s happy hours,we’ ve strayed; 

The gurgling stream that bursts from yonder mountain, 
The flowery meadow, and the sylvan shade. 


| A few more years, perhaps a few more hours, 
And we shall pass from this vain world away ; 

Withering like the short-lived summer flowers, 
And the frail form be mingled with the clay. 


Then when life’s bitter struggle shall be ended. 
And this sad soul to better worlds is flown; 
My voice with thine, Maria, shall be blended, 
In singing praise around Jehovah's throne. 
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THE DAUNTLESS, 


A TRADITIONARY TALE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY SAMUEL YOUNG. 


CHAPTER L. | rified every heart—while the deepest dismay was 


; | depicted on the countenance of all. 
How often are we delighted in the perusal of| Tom Hooker’s breast was susceptible to the ap- 
some of those beautiful and romantic traditionary 'peal. He became a zealot in the trials of the 
tales of early border life, the heroes of which in| Borderer—he flew to partake of his trials, and 
course of their dangerous career, are often with- ishare his dangers. ‘The rude sons of the wilder- 
out a parallel in the most exaggerated stories of | ness, were his sworn foes thenceforth. 
personal daring; and notwithstanding the various} Having informed our readers, of the principal 
‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ in which they are frequently | inducement that brought our hero into the field, 
placed, the peril but passed, and the improvident | we shall now proceed to recount his adventures. 
adventurers are again, the same wild, unconquered| The morning had begun to cast forth her pleas- 
spirits as before. |ing outlines in the eastern sky, robing each flow- 
The history of Border warfare, not only pleas- jer and plant with enhanced beauty, and invigor- 
es, but instructs, while at the same,time, is ac-| ating all things beneath her genial effulgence, 
quired a love for a knowledge of the past. _ | when we discover a motely group of warriors 
The history of the Aborigines, and of the whites, | ground a small council fire, within the precincts 


in their attempts to dispossess them of the soil | of their village, and all of whom, discussing mat- 
they claimed, certainly furnish numerous excellent | ters of serious importance. One subject in par- 
and striking incidents worthy of preservation. | ticular deeeply engrossed their consideration.— 
And to give them that fullness of effect which is Which was, that a new comer had recently made 
deemed requisite, it is necessary to blend real facts | pj, appearance in the vicinity, and in his predato- 


with slight imaginary Occurrences, thus with the | ry ramblings had indulged too much in depreda- 
assistance of ideal representation, we are enabled | tions against the Indians. Thus troubled, they 
to produce a much more interesting narrative.| naturally grew exasperated, and conccived that 
We therefore without further digression, open the | come effectual means should be used, to rid them- 
curious history of selves of their visitor. 


These Indians, constituted a portion of the Del- 


| aware Nation, who had settled on the shores of 


Tom Hooxer, the Dauntless, was originally from theo Allegheny,* and formed a village which was 
Scotland, and who, to say the least, was as brave, | 


he known among them by the name of Shanoppens- 
and humane, as the best of his noble hearted coun- 


, ; "=| town, situated about two miles and a half from 
trymen. Anterior, to the Revolutionary War in| where Fort Duquesne was subsequently built.— 
America, Tom left his peaceful home among the The Jocation was beautiful, and peculiarly impos- 


glens of his native land, and sailed for the New| sing. At the borders of the village ran the spark- 
World, in hopes of realizing a handsome livelihood. | ling waters of the Indian’s Allegawe, amongst the 
But he soon discovered that his prospects were | fairy islands, which were crowned with tall and 


not much brighter in the land of strangers, than | majestic trees. The hills and valleys formed by 
in that which he had deserted. | 


, , |nature, seemed to vie with each other in richness 

Adventure “fe - the — dns ves = |of prospect. The village however lacked that os- 
acteristics of a § ‘cotchman 8 life, are truly Tom | tensible cleanliness which would have given it an 
Hooker ranked high in this. A wide field for ac-| gir of hospitable comfort; it was squalid and ir- 
tion was his delight. Scarcely had he reached | 
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the shores of America, when he heard the horrid 
tales of Indian outrage revealed—his soul was 
fired at the wrongs of the settlers—he became rest- 
less, and felt bound to lend his assistance, in re- 
pelling the barbarian attacks of the rude red-man. 
The cry of distress came from the Pennsylvania 
frontier—it reached through every colony; it hor- 





regularly planned; wholly devoid of any enticing 
appearance, like most towns of Indian construc- 
tion. 

The warriors had not yet closed their council, 
when unexpectedly a rifle’s loud report rang upon 


* Where the splendid Allegheny Arsenal now is 
erected. 
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the still breeze of the morning, and one of the|his left he observed the wild peninsular, and 
bravest warriors started to his feet—uttered a hor-| peculiar beauty, of which he did not fail to take 
rid yell—staggered a few paces, and fell a corpse particular cognizance. ‘I'owards the village the 
to the earth. The war shout was simultaneous—| stranger directed his steps. ‘The winds were qui- 
every man was up—whilst wonder, and deep de-| eted, and all to his eye seemed to possess a curi- 
termination was flashing from every eye. From | ous and sombre attire. At his side rolled the pel- 
whence the fatal ball had come, none could tell— | lucid Allegheny, in imposing majesty, and he 
it was a moment of deep suspense. Revenge soon | paused to contemplate the grandeur of the mid- 
added its maddening influence—and yelling forth | night scene, as in its varied gorgeousness, it was 
the fearful war-whoop, the chase began—long they | spread before him. 
pursued—anon they would pause as if they heard; Few there are who can estimate the feelings 
the retreating footsteps of their enemy—the chase | which prey on the heart, and irritate the bosom 
would be renewed—but all search was unavailable. of the wanderer. Alone, he has none to whom 
The party returned unrevenged. ‘he might impart those transient conceptions, 
As a group of Indians, at noon, stood on the often arising in his mind, from indulging too 
shore of the river, they beheld standing on the brow much in extreme solicitude. Our hero we may 
of the opposite hill, a man, apparently white. It rank as one in the plenitude ofall these bitter feel- 
was their enemy. The shrill cry again burst forth, | ings—doubtless many others, but we decline enu- 
the canoes were launched, and as they shoved off, merating them. Alas! when he opened on his 
the flash of a rifle was seen, and the next instant dangerous career, his thoughts were sanguine, and 
a savage fell into the water, and was buried in its | full of golden hope; fraught with imaginary glo- 
bosom. The screams of the furious savages echo-| ries which he would derive from his fearless par- 
ed far along the shores, and desperate was their | ticipation in many a well contested encounter 
resolve. The dauntless individual, still maintain- | with his desperate enemies. 
ed his position and only desired the Indians to| He had now passed beyond the Indian village, 
draw closer. They came—the rifle was unerring- without exciting the least alarm amongst his foes, 
ly poised, and another Indian sent to the spirit- -~-o were now quietly reposing, wrapt up warm- 
land of his fathers.. His comrades returned—giv-| ly, perhaps, 11 weir blankets, and stretched on 
ing over the chase. Reader, we presume that you | the bear-skin before a blazing fire, receiving its in- 
have recognised this white man as our hero, if so, | vigorating warmth. Whilst jogging leisurely on, 
we need not offer any explanation. Yes, this was heedless of danger, his head hanging forward, 
the enemy of the Red man, and how dreadfully | strongly indicative that he was carefully ponder- 
does he retaliate, for the wrongs of others. 





| ing on some serious subject, he thus gave vent to 
CHAPTER Il. | his feelings: Be. 
| Why truly I cannot boast of deriving much 
The silver goddess of night, rose majestically | pleasure in the pursuit of my present course of life, 
from behind the eastern hills, shedding her brilliant but so it is with me the further I get into a scrape, 
rays over the boundless forests; while at the same so wuch the further do my desires prompt me to 
time they fell slumberingly upon the rippling sur-| proceed;’ ‘I'om paused thinking that he heard a 
face of the transparent waters, lending a solemn, | noise, as of Indians. “Well, well, come what will 
yet beautiful embellishment to the musical tide, as'[ am prepared to withstand it. But—”’ He 
the pure untrammelled element bounded over each | spoke not another word, for sure enough, he was 
opposing barrier, on its course. ‘The twinkling | aroused*from his thoughtlessness to discover him- 
stars shone like a thousand burnished lamps;from self in a horrid situation. In advance and not far 
the deep blue vault of Heaven. The silver-toned | distant, he was astonished to behold a large party 
zephyrs, sighed pensively, yet sweet, according | of warriors. Halting, he began to devise a proper 
with the gentle hour of night. ‘The woodlands | expedient to ensure a safe retreat from them. The 
were hushed in repose, for the inhabitants of the welkin rang with the savage war-whoop, and with 
verdant retreats, were silent. | a bound, the furious warriors flew to secure our 
Hark! what sound is that which intrudes upon hero; but when they were most certain of their 
the slumber of the voiceless calm—again it softly | prey, he was gone. 
breaks on the car. Itis the dashing of oars upon, With the swiftness of a deer he sped through 
the water, and in the misty distance, a solitary | the forest, and left his pursuers far in the rear. 
bark is discernable, gliding slowly onward against | He reached the junction of the rivers, where the 
the current. A single person propels it, and as| Allegheny and Monongahela, pour their spark- 
he gradually draws nigher to his destination, his||ing waters into the Ohio. At the point of 
efforts become still more cautious, though distant, this uncultivated spot he sat down, ‘to recruit 
as though fearful of discovery. He reached the himself, after his rapid flight; and whilst he was 
land, and safely mooring his canoe, to the strand, | yet seated, the morning opened with all its wont- 
he grasps his faithful rifle, and starts towards! ed brightness. Nor was he careless as to his 
the Indian village, Shanoppinstown. On! situation, for he would glance around at intervals 
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to assure ) hinanelt that an enemy was not tongee {3 in nivepel fellow, about six feet high sisi propor™ 


ing Magh. tionately formed; he looked careless, and was with* 
‘ As I live, yonder are two of the heartiess des- | out doubt a thorough bred harem-scarem chap. 
peradoes,’ said he to himself, as his eye fell on a} ‘ What on earth led you into such a scrape?’. 
canoe emerging from the mouth of a small creek | demanded ‘Tom. 
a short distance below, and containing two Indi-| ‘Well, stranger, you don’t calculate my chances; 
ans, one of whom was propelling “the canoe, | or may be you wouldn't talk so fast,’ said the in- 
while the other remained seated in the after part | dividual, who is one of those extravagant persons 
of the vessel. ‘I'll spoil that big chap’s calcula-| often ranked among the worthless portion of his 
tions,’ thought ‘Tom, as the subjects of his reflec-| fellow men; but without possessing talents which 
tious neared the strand. ‘might fit him for any a station other than the 
The canoe ascending the river came within fifty | one adopted. 
yards of shore, when from an ambuscade, Tom} «What's your name?’ asked Tom. 
poised his rifle,—the spring was touched—a mo-| ‘Bill Hanson, and I thank you ‘for the trouble 
ment scarcely elapsed when a piercing shriek was | you’ve been at to preserve it from *tarnal oblivion!’ 
uttered by the savage, who sprang into the air and | | responded this genius, who in all probability will 
falling heavily into the water, went down with thie | | | be of some service to us in furnishing our present 
current with frightful rapidity—he was dead.— | sketch. 
The death-dealing rifle was again charged, await: | ‘ My efforts, then, has rescued you; but Bill, tell 
ing the nearer approach of the other Indian, who, | me how you managed to fall into this gull-trap.’ 
having taken the place of his fallen companion, Sartin, I’ll tell you.’ 
was drawing quickly to the shore, fully determin-| But, reader, we had better give you that por- 
ed to have a shot at his unseen foe. The canoe | tion of information in our own way, lest the mode 
scarely touched ferra firma, when once again the|in which Bill would recite it, might seriously af- 
leaden messenger of death leaped from its confines | fect thy sensibilities. 
and struck the savage on the right arm—he fell—| Hanson was a Philadelphian by birth; and at 
and the emboldened ‘om Hooker rushed forth to | the age of twenty had left his home to journey 
secure his victim. The Indian, despite of his|in the far West. Without the full energy of Tom 
wounds, sprang to his feet, and with astonishing | Hooker, he maintained all his fool- hardiness, 
force, threw the tomahawk at the head of his op-| which was probably of more real service to him 
ponent; ‘om stooped so low, however, that he|than genuinecaution. He had traveled as far on 
‘scaped the intended blow, and drawing his scalp-| his journey as Shannopinstown, when he fell in 
«ng knife he ran furiously on the unguarded Indi-| with a party of Indians, who observing his de- 
en, and buried the instrument in his bosom, who | fenceless condition, instantly made him prisoner. 
fell like his comrade and never spoke more—he| ‘Thus secure, he fancied that there remained but 
too, was dead! This much satisfactorily perform- | an awkward chance for his life. He was guarded 
ed, our hero advanced towards the canoe, and im-| with more than usual caution, and constantly 
agine his surprise when he beheld a white man | bound, so that all hopes of escape would remain 
securely bound in the bottom of the barque. This | dormant with him. 
discovery was a source of great satisfaction to! ‘Ye red-skinned murderers, I'll exterminate 
Tom, for now he would have a comrade to ease | every rascal of you the first time a circumstance 
him of his toil—his constant watching—and his | operates in my favor to set me free.’ 
unhappy conceptions. This was the language of poor Bill, as he lay 
‘ Why, who in God’s name are you, that I thus} upon the ungrateful earth, watching the savages 
find in such ignoble bondage?’ asked ‘Tom. as they passed to and fro, near him; and who 
The stranger no sooner heard the voice of a| would tauntingly laugh as they passed, looking 
white man, than he replied in this ludicrous style: | contempt on him. He was one day informed that 
‘ Well, who I am, Il soon tell you; but I hope| he must shortly die by torture! This harsh sen- 
to be swamped deep in Ingin scalps if I aint in a| tence made him desperate, and he evinced more 
situation. not to be envied—though, I say, friend, |courage after, than he had ever displayed: he 
lend a little of your providential assistance, and | grew restless and uneasy, and felt eager for re- 
help a poor fellow out of a trap. venge. Time rolled rapidly forward, and the hour 
Our hero obeyed, and released the other from a} which was to seal his fate forever was fast ap- 
situation truly unenviable even to the most envi-| proaching. The evening previous to his propos- 
ous. The stranger feeling himself at liberty to | ed execution, the Indians, with the exception of 
act at his own discretion, considered that a few | one, were asleep. This one guarded the prisoner 
drops of water might tend to give his physiogno-| with a rifle at his breast, to keep him in continual 
my a much more prepossessing appearance, in-| awe. 
stantly applied some of the bounteous element to| The Indian had observed strict guard over Bill 
aid in the purification of his features; which done | for nearly an hour, walking constantly to and fro. 
he wore the appearance of a rosy-cheeked, laugh- | Thus intently and unremittingly occupied, he grew 
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fatigued, and sat himself down by the side of the | of the danger of being sapehentel if be remain- 
prisoner, and commenced taunting him in such an | ed in the vicinity ofthe savages, he continued to 
abusive manner that Bill could not endure it, and | run, until he reached the shore of the Mononga- 
ever and anon he would reply, hela; he plunged into the stream and swam over 
*Ha, ha! we got you—you no more go home! |to the opposite shore. Before him a lofty hill 
You shall die here. Ha, ha, ha! laughed the’ lifted its dark summit, and which he hesitated not 
savage, derisively. to ascend. 
‘ Yes, you'll kill me, will you? cried Bill, high-| His path was uneven, rendering his steps un- 
ly exasperated, ‘but if you do, I hope to be struck | certain and perilous. 
dead with a pine light, if I dont have you sent | The feelings of our adventurer were not of the 
into eternity a little before me to notify the folks | most pleasing nature nor did the hallowed influ- 
that ’'m comin’: mind that, you sucker! will you.’ | ces of tranquility of the hour becalm his bosom : 
‘Me not know what you talk for;’ replied the his breast was convulsed with deepest regrets, 
Indian, ‘but me tell you, that you be burned to! when but for a moment he reverted to the pleas- 
little piece nothing! you must die, ha, ha, ha! ures of other days; a tear filled his eye—he paus- 
No more see your white bredren. Ha, ha! | ed to recollect—and incident upon incident crowd- 
If I’m going to die, let me alone, you infernal cut- | ed on his memory,till his brain reeled with distres- 
throat, and don’t give any more of your insinua-' sing recollections. Thus perplexed he sat himself 
tions, or I'll Bill broke the chain of his re- down to muse and recall his wandering thoughts. 
marks. A drizzling rain began to fall, and in a| The most painful impulse of sorrow was caused 
few moments he was completely saturated with it. | |when he recurred to his recent conduct—desert- 
The Indian unable to derive any further satisfac-|ing a pleasant home, to endure hunger, and 
tion with his taunts, and growing languid, was | ‘fatigue. Arising to his feet, he sought relief 
soon ina dozing sleep. ‘I'he rain continued to for his perturbed. sensibilities, by endeavoring to 
fall faster, the Indian slept still more soundly— | suppress the deep emotion. His mind was hush- 
and the deer-skin thongs which secured Bill, were | ed into a momentary calm, and urging himself 
gradually softening, as the water gathered about! forward, he speedily gained the top of the hill, and 
them, and joyful was his heart as he reflected on | not entertaining a desire to again indulge in his 
the pleasing fact, that but trifling exertion was | former saddening reflections, steadily pursued his 
required, to remove them. way along the hill, until he began to descend in- 
The savage drew his breath heavily, which as- | to a valley—the darkness forming a vast chaos. 
sured Bill that the oblivious influence of Morphe-| Not astar shone forth from the ungracious sky 
us had fallen over his senses. to give him light, and each moment his life was 
Most of the obstructions to escape being remov- | endangered, as he would narrowly escape being 
ed, Bill exerted his muscles to their full tenor and | precipitated over one of the many dangerous de- 
burst the bonds which held him captive. He arose | clivities. His courage oftentimes forsook him, 
to his feet, and bending over the sleeper, clasped | yet again he would push on, resolved at all haz- 


him about the neck with his hands, and press-| ards to risk his life in securing asafe retreat. Af- 


ing firmly, all evidences of life soon left the Indian. | ter much difficulty, he reached the bottom of the 
Having held him a sufficient space of time, he hill, and extremely far spent, laid down to restore 
released his gripe, and seizing the Indian’s imple-| his body and regain wonted vivacity, through 
ments of warfare, immediately fled. Fully aware | the aid of sleep (Continued in our next.) 
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SUGGESTED ON READING VERSES IN THE MAY NUMBER OF THE CASKET, ENTITLED 
“ UNLIKE ARE LIFE’S HOURS.” 
BY CECILIA, 
Oh! say not in sadeness that youth will be gone, | 
As soon as life’s rainbow-like visions are flown— | 
As soon as its blossoms their fragrance have shed—- | 
As soon as a few fleeting summers have fled. 


Why bless for a moment, then leave us in grief? 
Ah! why? but to tell us that bowers more fair, 
Are blooming in heaven and wait for us there. 


But if we would dwell where such sweetness hath 


Ah! no, there’s a springtime more vernal by far— birth 
A peace that the tumult of earth may not mar; Our thoughts should not cling to this poor fallen 
And then there’are visions both changeless and earth— 

bright:— 


The spirit should sigh for the ‘ wings of a dove,’ 
To fly to those unfading pleasures above. 
And why are earth’s beauties socharming, yet brief} Clarion, Pa, May 23. 


A beauty—a freshness that time may not blight. 
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SHEETSKADEE. 
A TALE OF THE FAR WEST. 





BY DE CASTRI. 





A storm, dark and portentous, marshalled its| her object, pursued her in vain, and soon return- 
might over the awful heights which congregat-|ed. On, on she flew—up the flinty sides of the 
ed in naked grandeur around James’ Peak.—| precipice, as if her delicate feet scarcely touched 
The clouds, charged with electricity, seemed treas-| the earth. She trod the brink of the chasms un- 
uring their contents, to hurl with redoubled force | | dismayed, where a false step, or the turning of a 
their vengeance upon the gloomy crags which shot | stone, would have dashed her thousands of feet 
far into the sky, in those regions of trackless and | | upon the rocks below. Like a storm-spirit, she 
perpetual ice. heeded not the tremendous fury of the warring 

The Peak lifted its head, hoary with the un-| elements, nor the whirlwind which dallied in 
melted snows of centuries, like a gigantic sentinel | mockery with her shining hair, nor the lightning 
at the portal of the skies, amidst the dark preci-| which wreathed its fiery garlands round her uprais- 
pices and undisturbed solitudes,a guide for several | ed brow; but stopped not till she gained a wigwam 
hundred miles to the daring trappers, and watch-| on the summit of a cliff, more like the eyrie of the 
ful Indian, who toil over the arid waste at its! vulture, than the accessible foot-hold of a human 
foot. creature. Without hesitation she entered through 

The storm moved on, and the clouds which | the skin-door, and stood sadly in a lonely habita- 
gathered over the Eutaw range advanced in ap-| tion. There had formerly been a fire, but the em- 
palling strife. ‘They hung over a deep green val-| bers had long since died, and desolate, silent and 
ley, thousands of feet beneath the summit of the | dark was the hut of the Manitou. Here had the 
surrounding peaks, and rushing together they | young men prayed the Great Spirit, before de- 
burst in awful peals reverberating far through the | parting on a journey, that He would grant them 
eternal solitudes. | success in their undertakings, and here would they 

Far below in that happy vale was visible the | thank him after their return. 
skin-lodge of a family of Shoshonies, who seques-| The lodge was hung with offerings, and among 
trated, and far from the rest of the tribe, gathered them the dauntless Mora observed that of her 
for a sustinence the nutritious herbs which cover brother; but it had been there some time, and his 
vast tracts in the deep ravines; in addition to the | garlands of flowers had drooped, and were with- 
flesh of the butfalo, procured from the congrega- | ered. 
ted thousands that fed in the distant valleys. | No female had ever been there before, and few 

The father had watched with an eagle’s eye the | were the braves who unappalled could gaze down 
coming of the tempest, had fastened anew the) from the cliffon which the Manitou lodge stood;but 
tent-poles, of his frail lodge, and sat with an wn-| Mora flew over all the rocks, and absorbed stood 
moved countenance gazing at the clouds. ‘Two | awe struck in the tent. Suddenly a gust, more 
figures sat within, an aged squaw, and a maiden) violent than any preceding one, swept by, and 
so fair as to startle one, when contrasted with the | bore on its bosom the tent from its resting place: 
wrinkled skin, and leathery appearance of the ;}On—it was carried high in air, like the flight of 
other. | some bird, until far in the valley, it fell near the 

‘ Mother, he comes not; his shout resounds not! abode of the old Shoshonie. The maid still reso- 
through the valley; already has the sun risen and | lute, stood upon the summit of that isolated peak, 
travelled to the west seven times, and yet his foot and gazed around on the distant plain below.— 
presses not the green sod at our door. Who was: Far in the distance she perceived a speck moving 
more swift! who ever sprung a truer arrow or brou- | toward the peak upon which she stood. A sudden 
ght down he fleet Buffalo? alas! he comes not, my | burst from the cloud enveloped her in a blaze of 
brother—As with all the passionate energy of light, and blinded and awed she sank upon the 
grief, the girl gave vent ta-her feelings, the with- | ground. 
ered mother raised her head, and in a harsh discor-! For a considerable time she lay, but was aroused 
dant croak, chid the lamentations of the sister. by being suddenly seized, and held with a firm 
She listened in silence, and suddenly springing | grasp. She started, and found herself in the arms 
to her feet, without uttering a word in reply, left of a deadly enemy of her tribe—one of the cruel 
the tent and bent her steps to the mountain.—| Blackfeet. 





The old Indian who saw her and comprehended She struggled and screamed upon beholding the 
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nes of f the man whe held rom she had dene seen | soft wn enti ecomeal bed of epoca ona 


it before, whoever saw it once seldom forgot it. | by the faint and uncertain light found herself to 


Benisha, for such was his name, had long kept |be in a cool spacious grotto. She lay for a long 
a watchful eye upon the beautiful Mora, and as it | time conjecturing what had happened in the in- 
was contrary to the custom of their tribes to inter- | terval. Was she in the charmed valley, which 
marry, he had resolved to watch, and at a conve-| the enamored Benisha had endeavored to picture 
nient opportunity carry the girl with him to a dis- | to her in such glowing colors; or had some pass- 
tant valley, where the foot of man seldom trod. ling trapper flung his furs down and laid her 
Overjoy ed at the present opportunity, he held the | thereon to die? all was mystery,and after reflec ting, 
maid in his arms, and endeavored to quict her, | she attempted to raise her head, but to her surprise 
imagining her terror to proceed from his sudden | found herself utterly helpless. A voice whispered 
appearance: but when she, after a few moments, | kindly in her ear, and bade her be calm until 
forgot her own safety in apprehension of the fate | she would acquire more strength; and slowly and 
of her brother, and thinking that Benisha had pos- | noiseless rose the one who had spoken, and reach- 
sibly seen him, she in a few words related the|ing a gourd went out and in a few minutes re- 
cause of her journey to that unfrequented spot. | turned with a draught of cool water which was 
The Indian listened without moving a muscle, and | tenderly held to her lips. After she had drank, 
rising slowly to his feet, released the maiden and |the same one bent over her, and as the warm 
stood erect before her: steadfastly he gazed around | breath neared her cheek, and the voice whispered 
as if his eagle-eye would pierce the terrific cloud | i in her ear, she opened her eyes and beheld with 
which still hung like a funeral pall over the cliffs. | astonishment the familiar features of one whom 
At length he spoke-—* Benisha loves Mora, he | she tenderly loved. 
loves the polished moon that lights her path by | | SuEETSKADEER was a young warrior of the tribe 
night, and the sun which shines upon her by day; | of Shoshonies, and from childhood had these two 
he would yield his life for her; go with him to his | faithful ones loved with an ardor seldom found in 
valley, he will leave the bear-skins for thy couch, | the bosom of an Indian. He had heard of her 
and deer meat for thy sustenance, and wil seck | flight, and had long and assiduously searched for 
thy brother. ‘her, and found her, not in sleep but raving in de- 

I cannot go. I love thee not, Benisha, yet if | lerium: the conflicts of her gentle soul had ex- 
thou hast not slain my brother, for I see a fresh | hausted feeble nature, and she had sank under the 


scalp by thy side, oh, seek him, and my friendship agony of mind which she endured concerning the 
shall ever be thine.’ ifate of her brother. Already had the wolves be- 
‘Away with friendship, give me but thy love.’ | gan to howl around her, waiting for their repast, 
‘Yet love is like the prairie flower, that soon | when the daring lover, after almost despairing, sat 
shall wither, but friendship is ever green as yon| himself down upon a shelving rock, from be- 
mountain flower.’ neath which he heard incoherent sounds, and 
‘I care not, thou art mine forever,’ said the|on looking over the ledge had espied the ob- 
Blackfoot fiercely.’ ject of his search, and conveyed her to a neigh- 
‘Never, echoed the girl, and before he could | boring cave. He watched by the bedside of the 
stretch his arm towards her, she stood upon the | lovely sufferer, and when on the next day she 
-awful brink ofthe precipice, ‘another move,and my | was able to converse with him, she related the 
hones shall whiten in the dim defile below.’ The | mecting with Benisha, ‘ Vile wretch,’ said Sheets- 
Indian affrighted and trembling for her safety,|kadee, and suddenly checking himself, * but who 
was transfixed to the spot. In vain he implored | would not desert tribe and kindred for such a 
her to leave the place, and he would retreat,in vain | bright flower: he watches thee, and he may watch 
he protested his love, she calmly told him if he| until the stars grow dim, and these rocks bear 
would not immediately descend the mountain, she | lilies —But say, how didst thou climb the moun- 
would dash herself upon the crags beneath. |tain’s brow?’ «I cannot tell—’twere perilous for 
Fearful he reluctantly withdrew, casting! one like me, truly. But tell me, Sheetskadee, 
many an anxious glance upwards; where her) what of my brother? «'T hy brother, girl! he 
beautiful figure, in bold relief against the sky,| hunts the Antelope upon the “western hills, and 








stood motionless, nor did she move until he like | soon will return with his meat, to the caimp-fire of 


a dim speck, was seen far upon the plain below. | thy father.’ ‘Ah no! I fear he is no more on earth, 

She then retired fram the cliffs and wandered | that he treads the hunting-grounds of the Spirit- 
about until the cloud rolled away, and the | land.’ Cease thy fears bright one, he lives.” “Then 
stars one by one appeared and kept vigils over | thou hast seen him, Sheetskadee,’ and she raised 
her, as she soon slept under the shelter of an over-| her dark eyes imploringly to his face, ‘tell me, 
hancing rock. ‘has he returned.’ No; his footsteps linger still; 

None knew how long she sle pt, and when she | perhaps he is in the chase.’ Again she ¢-azed into 
awoke she was in a strange place; she gazed fear- | his face, and forbore her inquiries: she would have 
fully sround, and found herself stretched upon a' been perfectly happy had she known that her 
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brother was alive, for under the protection of the | tressing condition for want of food. But those 
noble Sheetskadee she felt always joyous. we speak of laid in a plentiful supply through'the 

That day they left the mountain and descend-| summer. The old man and Mora gathered roots, 
ed toward the abode of her father, Her lover|the mother cured them, Tenyah brought home 
bore her slight form tenderly in his arms. As| buffalo meat, and gathered vast piles of firewood, 
with the ease of a giant he wound down beneath | and they ceased to dread the chilling breath of 
the cliffs, gazing over his shoulder her eye caught | winter. As we have stated, she was one day rov- 
the peak where the Mantou lodge had stood. It! ing alone over the hills, fearless and happy. She 
was not far distant, but almost above them; for in| sang the song of her tribe, and counted the days 
her distracted wanderings, she had unconsciously | which should roll over her before the next moon. 
come near the place from whence she left the lodge, | While thus engaged she met with her brother— 
and while looking up she saw a figure stand upon | He stood beside the lifeless form of a warrior.— 
its height. \‘Whose form is this, afar on the hill-side, say, 
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‘My brother,’ screamed Mora, as she gazed mo- | 
tionless, and sank in the hunter’s arms. Sheet-| 
skadee gently laid his burthen upon a green spot. 
near by, and long and anxiously watched the figure | 
upon the height; he called after the manner of his 
countrymen, tut instead of answering the signal, | 
the bow was quickly raised, and in a moment sped | 
the deadly arrow. Sheetskadee covered with blood | 
sank to the earth. Nerved by the excitement she 
flew to his side. Ina few moments he was on) 
his feet again, for his wound was not mortal, and 
though stunned, in a short time he acquired suffi- 
cient strength to bear his precious treasure to the 
entrance of a narrow defile; where as he approach-_ 
ed sped another arrow past him; and on turning 
round he beheld protruded from behind a bush, 
the face and shoulders of Benisha! Maddened 
at his failure, he sprang out, and with the mien of 
a tiger, and the malice of an enraged demon, dash- 
ed with his knife at Sheetskadee. Mora rushed 
from the arms of her lover towards him, and ‘dark | 
Benisha,’ had but escaped her lips, when the 
deadly aim from an unknown hand, laid him a) 
corpse, covered with gore on the sand at her feet. 
Sheetskadee and Mora turned to the spot from 
whence the destructive missive had been sent, and | 
there stood her lost brother, her own beloved 
Tenygah. His tale was soon unfolded: he had | 
pursued the elk and the buffalo, and traversed the 
desert even as far as Fort William, where he had | 
delayed, to dispose of the spoils he had procured. | 
On his return, as he was ascending the hill which 
overlooked his home, he espied on the neighbor. | 
ing peak an Indian Warrior, and _ suspecting | 
all was not right, he had retraced his steps, and | 
with a stealthy tread followed him, and in the end 
taken his life to’save his friends. The happy trio) 
slowly wound tHeir way to Mora’s lodge, where 
her mother, well skilled in herbs, dressed the 
wound of the faithful Sheetskadee, who was soon | 
enabled to depart for his own abode; with the ex-| 
press stipulation that his delay should not extend 
overa month. About a week after the departure 
of her lover, Mora went several miles from home, | 
to gather herbs for the season of famine which was | 
now approaching. For a number of months, the | 
vallies in that elevated region are filled with snow, | 
and oftentimes the Indians are in the most dis- | 


Sheetskadee, wrapt in death?’ ‘Ha! when I went 
forth to the hunt,—Agabo was by my side, the 
Skyuse came, him they slew but I escaped; I cal- 
led for vengeance; thy enemy, not thy brave, 
Sheetskadee, slumbers pulseless here. I am a- 
venged. 

The evening shades of the peak stretched far 
over the valley when they left for home, and as 
they neared the lodge, both were alarmed at an 
unusual smoke which arose from the spot. They 
pressed forward, and stood within the valley; the 
tent was gone, a thick smoke arose from the place, 
and Tenyah discovered the bodies of his mur- 
dered parents. ‘The terrible truth was apparent, 
the Blackfeet had been there, their work of devas- 
tation was done. 

Pools of blood lay round, and the orphans stood 
motionless for the time. ‘Now, girl, weep!’ 
said the brother sternly, weep for the murdered.’ 
Oh brother, my grief is tearless, but away for ven- 
geance. He started: ‘vengeance! ay, bitter is 
my heart. Go—seek the mother of Sheetskadee, 
and tell himself that I meet him at the foot of yon- 
der peak—away,’ and ere she could reply, he wav- 
ed his hand and was gone. 

A long and dreary journey was before her; the 
wigwam of Sheetskadee was four days distant, 
over fearful mountains, and through dark glens. 
But a stranger to fear she went to the spot where 
their winter stores were buried, and taking some 
dried. buffalo meat, she was soon wending her way 
far among the distant hills. Exhausted on the 
evening of the fourth day, she reached the lodge, 
and in a moment was in the arms of the lover. 
He pressed her to his bosom,—started back at 
her strangely altered features, soon heard her im- 
passioned tale, and an hour after he was seen in 
the dim distance moving rapidly on, his eagle 
plumes waving with the pace of his charger, and 
soon he was out of sight. 

The mother spread a couch for the exhausted 
Mora, and long did she sleep and often did she 
start, as in varied dreams the faces of the dead flit- 
ted before her. But she arose, and the old woman 
strove to comfort her in vain.—Oh! fearful is grief, 
deep, silent, like the heaving of a mighty ocean! 


| Long did she mourn, but she forgot the dead in 


her anxiety for the living. Daily would she gaze 
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down the vail where, the warriors pathway led,; <I go,’ said he, in a low clear voice, ‘I go to the 
and long did she watch in vain. ‘he red sun/| land of the bright, to the ever-gushing springs and 
rose and fell many times ere she saw horsemen in ever-blooming forest dells.’ 

the distance. Slowly they neared the lodge, and} ‘And thou shalt be happy there, said Sheet- 
when they alighted, the emaciated features of her | skedee.’ 

brother filled the poor girl with terror. A bloody | «Qur father and thy mother shall welcome thee,’ 


scar upon his cheek rendered more ghastly his | said the ardent and affectionate Mora, Yes! all 
visage, and as the tender Sheetskadee lifted him) yi1) be happy there. 

— ee ey oy irene cee eet beers y | Tenyah had met Sheetskadee .at the foot of 
carried him into the a ond gently laid him | yames" peak, and together they had followed the 
-_ sane qcenadeenenet asd gilt. ir | trail of the wanderers. After several days of cauti- 

“ With a gloom on the lid of his darkened eye, | ous traveling, they had fallen in with them unex- 

And a gash on his bosom, he came to die.” pectedly, and although far superior in numbers 

Unwearied were the vigils by that lowly pillow, | and strength, the Blackfeet were routed, but not 
and sweet the converse between the brother and | until the dauntless Tenyah had received a mortal 
sister, soon to be parted again; Sheetskadee was wound. But he had his revenge, the scalps of 
always by hisside, savewhen he strayed over the | the enemy were his, and their bones whiten the 
hills to procure the fleet buifalo. “~ plain. 

One evening, and it was a glorious evening, ‘The scene was changed; the dying warrior ask- 
such a one as we would wish for, when we leave ed to be propped in his couch, and gazing long at 
earth forever, they carried him outside the tent to | the setting sun; he chanted a dirge of his tribe, 
behold the sun and the sky; the glorious, blue, | and blessing his sister, and giving her forever to 
deep sky! and looking intently a moment on Mora! Sheetskadee, his head fell upon his breast, and 
and Sheetskadee, he desired that his sister should the spirit of 'Tenyah was gathered to its fathers. 
be the bride of the brave warrior. 
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The readers of the late work of our countryman, | possessed, greater, perhaps, than could be supported 
Mr. Stevens, in Yucatan, will peruse with interest the of the present white inhabitants, even with the care- 
, 4 : , Y 


ful agriculture practised in the most populous parts of 
following, written by the present Judge Brecken- Europe. The reason of this, is to be found in the pe- 


ridge, thirty years ago, while a young man ona tour culiar manners of the inhabitants by whom it was 
tothe West. It was communicated to Mr. Jefferson, formerly occupied ; like those ot Mexico, their agri- 

A : ‘ a , culture had for its only object their own sustenance ; 
President of the American Philosophical Society, and having with the exception of the dog, no domestic ani- 
published in the transactions of that body. It attract- | mals. No surplus was demanded for commerce with 
ed attention in Europe, and procured for the author foreign nations, and no part of the soil susceptible of 


in off the Bool P Reel culture, was devoted to pasturage ; yet there would 
in honerary membership of the Society of Antiquari- |}. Jt forests filled with game, while the rivers and 
uns at Copenhagen. There will he seen a curious | the lakes furnished abundance of fish andfowl. The 
cvincidence between the views of Judge Brecken- | aggregate population of the whole might be less, but 
id 1 Mr. Step! See Sudes stetbases these | that of particular districts much greater; manufactures 
Seng? Gee cer. Keepnens. ee and commerce being essential to the full developement 
of national resources, and the full occupation of its 
remarkable monuments in Mexico, and discards the | territory. We must in this way, account for the as- 
Sas of Geciotilas vetate ef Colenioa teen WBorove or | os population of the vale of Mexico, when first 
nen Se ne . P .., | known to the Spaniards ; perhaps equal to any district 
Asia—he considers them as proceeding from a civili-| of the same extent. The prodigious population of 
zation originating here, and of a character distinct from | Owyhee and Otaheite, must be accounted for in the 
, ile the i f the d 1 same way. There are certainly many districts on the 
TRF. PN, FR HEvNg Che Teetures oF the Cescencents | O14, and Mississippi equally favorable to a numerous 
of Adam, wherever found. The “Virws or Lovis-| population. When I aye gua the beauty and 
IANA” contains a more minute description of the re- etna | of Sane mt 1 couk pore believe it ed 
: ° sible, that they should, at no period, have supported a 
> ; Vv : : 

mains near St. Louis; we shall endea for to procure | yumerous population; such a fact would form an ex- 
the volume, and in a future number give an extract ception to what has usually occurred, in every other 

from it, together with somé notice of the work of Mr.| part of the globe. 


Stephens. In the valley of the Mississippi, there are discover- 


; P ed the traces of two distinct races of people, or peri- 
“ Throughout what is denominated by Volney, the | ods of population, one much more ancient than the oth- 
Valley of the Mississippi, there are the traces of aler. The traces of the last are the most numerous, 


population, more numerous than this extensive and | but mark a population less advanced in civilization; in 
fertile portion of the continent, is supposed to have | fact they belong to the same race that existed in the 


works to the same nations or people who erected those | 
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country when the French and English effected their 
settlements on this part of the continent: but since the 
intercourse of these people with the whites, and their 
very great diminution in numbers, many of their cus- 
toms have fallen into disuse. It is not more than a 
hundred and twenty years, since the character of the 
population which left the traces of the second period, 
underwent a change. The appearances of fortifica- 
tions, of which have been attributed to a colony of 
Welsh, are in general but the traces of Palisadoed 
towns or villages. ‘The first travelers mention this 
custom of surrounding their towns with palisades: the 
earth was thrown upa few feet, and pickets placed 
on the top. Ihave seen old volumes in which they 
are represented in the engravings. The Arikara and 
Mandan villages are still fortified in this way. The 
traces of these are numerous in the western country ; 
I should not exagerate if I were to say that thousands 
might be found. Some of thein enclose more than a 
hundred acres. From some cause or other (and we 
know that there are enough which might suffice to ef- 
fect ~ the population has been greatly diminished 
immediately before we became acquainted with 
them; and yet Charlevoix mentions a town of the 
Mascutin tribe (at present incorporated with the 
Kickapoos,) containing a thousand families! The 
barrows, or general receptacles of the dead, such as 
examined by Mr. Jefferson, may be classed with the 
palisadoed towns, though they are much more nunier- 
ous; they are in fact to be found in almost every corn- 
field in the western country. The tumuli or mounds 
are often met with, where there is no appearance of 
palisadoed villages or fortifications, or of barrows. 

The first and more ancient period is marked by 
those extraordinary tumuli or mounds. I have rea- 
son to believe that their antiquity is comparatively 
very great. The oldest Indians have no tradition as 
to their authors, or the purposes for which they were 
originally intended; yet they were formerly, 1 might 
almost say instinctively, in the habit of using them 
for one of the purposes for which they were at first 
designed, to wit, as placesof defence. The old chief 
Du Coin: told Mr. Rice Jones that the mounds in the 
American bottom, had been fortified by the Kaskas- 
kias in their wars with the Iroquois. An old work by 
Lafitau, a Jesuite. which I met with at New Orleans, 
contains a curious plate, in which one of these 
mounds, fortified by palisades on the top, and 
large beams extending to the bottom, is assaulted by 
enemies. These tumuli as well as the fortifications, 
are to be found at the junction of all the considerable 
rivers, in the most eligible positions for towns, and in 
the most extensive bodies of fertile land. Their num- 
ber exceeds perhaps three thousand; the smallest not 
less than twenty feet in height, and one hundred in 
diameter at the base. Their great number, and the 
astonishing size of some of them, may be regarded 
as furnishing, with other circumstances, evidence of 
their antiquity. Ihave been sometimes induced to 
think, that at the period when those mounds were 
constructed, there existed on the Mississippi, a popu- 
lation as numerous as that which once animated the 
borders of the Nile, or of the Euphrates, or of Mexi- 
coand Peru. 


The most numerous, as well asthe most considera- 
ble of these remains, are found precisely in those 
parts of the country where the traces of a numerous 
population might be looked for, to wit : from the mouth 
of the Ohio (on the east side of the Mississippi) to the 
Illinois river, and on the west side from the St. Fran- 
cis to the Missouri. I am perfectly satisfied that cit- 
ies similar to those of ancient Mexico, have existed 
in this partof the country. Nearly opposite St. Lou- 
is there are the traces of two such cities in the dis- 


tance of five miles, on the bank of the Cohokia, 
which crosses the American bottom at this place.— 
There are not less than one hundred mounds, in two 
ditterent groups, one of immense size. WhenI ex- 
amined it in 1811, I was surprised that this stupend- 
ous monument of antiquity should have been unno- 
ticed by any traveler: I afterwards published an ac- 
count in the newspapers at St. Louis, detailing its 
dimensions, describing its form, position, et cetra, 
but this which I thought might also be considered a 
discovery, attracted no notice: and yet I stated it to 
be five hundred paces in circumference [about the 
size of the pyramid of Asychis] and eighty feet in 
height. The mounds at Grave Creek and Marietta 
are of the second or thirdclass. The mounds at 8t. 
Louis, at New Madrid, and at the commencement of 
Black River, are all larger than those of Marietta.— 
The following is an enumeration of the most consider- 
able mounds on the Mississippi and on the Ohio; the 
greater part I examined myself with such attention as 
the shorttime I had to spare would permit. 

At Great Creek, below Wheeling, Pittsburgh, via 
Marietta, Cincinnati, New Madrid—one of them 350 
feet diameter at the base, Bois Brule bottom, fifteen 
miles below St. Genevieve, St. Genieve, Mouth of the 
Marmeck, St. Louis—one with two stages, another 
with three, Mouth of the Missouri, on the Cohair 
river—in two groups, twenty miles below; two groups 
also, but the mounds of a smaller size—on the back 
of a lake, formerly the bed of the river, near Wash- 
ington, M. T. 149 feet in height, At Batan Rouge 
and on the bayou Manchac—one of the mounds near 
the lake is chiefly composed of shells—the inhabi- 
tants have taken away great quantities of these for 
the purpose of making lime, the mound on Black 
River, of two stages with a group around it. 

At each of these places there are groups of mounds; 
and at each there probably was once a city. On the 
considerable rivers which are tributary to the Ohio 
and Mississippi, in Kentucky, Tennessee, state of O- 
hio, Indiana Territory, &c. they are also numerous.— 
But the principal city and centre of population was 
between the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois. Ihave been informed, that in the plains be- 
tweenthe Arkansa and St. Francis, they are numer- 
ous, and some very large. They resemble the Teo- 
calli, in these important features, 1. In their posi- 
tions the cardinal points are observed with considera- 
able accuracy. 2. The large mounds have several 








stages. 3. In every group there are two mounds 
much larger than the others. 4. The smaller mounds 
are placed around symmetrically. A closer examina- 
tion would show a resemblance in other particulars. 
It is doubted by Humboldt whether advantage had 
| not been taken of some natural rise, in the formation 
| of the pyramid of Cholula; with respect to the mound 
| of Cohokia, there can be no doubt, for it stands in the 
| midst of alluvium, and there is no natural hill nearer 
| than two miles. 

Such are the appearances of antiquity in the west- 
ern country, which I consider as furnishing proof of 
an ancient and numerous population. The resem- 
blance to those of New Spain would render probable 
the existence of the same arts and customs; perhaps 
of anintercourse. The distance from the large mound 
'on Red river, to the nearest in New-Spain, is not so 

great but that they might be considered as living in 
the same country. 

From the description of the Adoratories, as the 
are called, it appears highly probable that the mounds 
on the Mississippi were destined for the same pur- 
pose. Solis tell us, that every considerable place had 
a number of them, upon which a kind of tower was 
erected, and which gave rise to the belief of those 
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who first visited the coast of New Spain, that they had | structed with as much regularity as any of the Teo- 


seen cities with numerous steeples ; from which cir- 


calli of New Spain, and was doubtless cased with 


cumstance they bestowed upon it the name of their | brick or stone, and crowned with buildings; but of 


native country. The four great cities to which the 
name of Mexico wasgiven, coutained two thousand 


} 


these no traces remain. If constructed of the more 
perishable material, |brick,] and not of the best quali- 


of these Adoratorios or Teocalli; at the first glance | ty, afew centuries would crumble them down. Near 


this vast population, equal perhaps to London or Par- 


in its infancy to enable them to build to any great 
height; a mound or terrace was therefore raised, and 
a building erected on the top. It was in this way 
the temple of Belus at Babylon was erected; and the 
Egyptian pyramids of the second class, which are 
solid, and probably the most ancient. Besides being 
places of adoration, the Teocalli also served as for- 
tresses; they were usually the last places, to which 
the inhabitants of the cities conquered by Cortez, re- 
sorted, after having been driven from every other 
quarter. They were enabled from the position, form, 
and the tower on the summit, to defend themselves in 
these situations to great advantage. Placed fromthe 
bottom to the top ot the mount, by gradations above 
each other, they appeared (as Solis in his animated 
style expressed it) to constitute “a living hill;’’ and 
at first, judging only from the experience of their own 
wars, they fancied themselves sate from every assault. 

From the oldest book extant, the Bible, we see ex- 
emplified in numerous instances, the natural predilec- 
tion for resorting to “high places,” for the purpose of 
worship;this prevailed amongst all nations, and proba- 
bly the first edifice dedicated to the Deity, was an 
elevation of earth with an altar, the next step was the 
placing a temple on it, and finally churches and 
mosques were built in the steeples. This having 
prevailed in all countries, may be considered asthe 
dictate of nature. The most ancient temples of the 


Greeks were erected on artificial or natural ‘eleva- | 


tions of earth; at the present day, almost every part 
of Europe and Asia, exhibits these remains, of tumuli, 


« the rudest, though perhaps the most lasting of human | 


works. The mausoleum generally holds the next 
= to the temple; and, all nations in their wars 
have made the last stand in the edifice consecrated 
to their gods, and near to the tombs of their ances- 
tors. The Adoratorios of New Spain, like all works 
of the kind, answered the three purposes, of the tem- 
ple, the fortress, and the mausoleum. Can we enter- 
tain a doubt but that this was the case with those of 
the Mississippi. 

The antiquity of these mounds is certainly very 


\the mound at St. Louis, there are a few decayed 
is, appeared to be crowned with innumerable towers | 
and steeples. Architecture was perhaps too much | 


stones, but which may have been casually brought 
there. The pyramid of Pampalla, in the northern 
part of the Intendency of Vera Cruz, unknown to the 
first conquerors, and discovered a few years ago, was 
still partly cased with bricks. We might be warran- 
ted in considering the mounds of the Mississippi more 
ancient than the Teocalli: a fact worthy of notice, al- 
though the stages are still plain in some ef them; the 
gradations or steps have disappeared, in the course of 
time the rains having washed them off. Pieces of 
flint, are found in great quantities near them, as is the 
case with the Teocalli. Some might be startled if I 
should say that the pyramid of Cohokia is as ancient 
as those of Egypt! The Mexicans possessed but im- 
perfect traditions of the construction of their Teocalli; 
their traditions attribute them tothe Toultees, or to 
the Olmees, who probably migrated from the Missis- 
sippi, or perhaps a colony from Mexico, many have 
been found here. 

Who will pretend to speak with confidence as to 
the antiquity of America—the races of men who have 
flourished and disappeared—of the thousand revolu- 
tions, which, like other parts of the globe, it has un- 
dergone?’ The philosophers of Europe, with a nar- 
rowness of mind truly unphilosophic, have endeavor- 
ed to depreciate every thing which relates to it.— 
They have called it the “New World,” as though 
its formation was posterior to the rest of the habitable 
globe. A few facts sufficient to repel this idea :— 
the antiquity of her mountains, the remains of volca- 
noes, the alluvial tracts, the wearing away of cataracts, 
&e., and the number of primitive languages, equal 
to that of Enrope and Asia. 

The use of letters, and the discovery of the mari- 
ner’s compass, the invention of gunpowder and of 
printing, have produced incalculable changes in the 
old world. I question much, whether, betore those 


| periods, comparatively recent, there existed or could 


| ficed human beings to their gods! 


exist, nations more civilized than the Mexicans, or 
Peruvians. In morals, the Greeks and Romans, in 
their most enlightened days, were not superior to 
the Mexicans. We are told that these people sacri- 
Did not the Ro- 
mans sacrifice their unfortunate prisoners to their de- 


great; this is not inferred from the growth of trees, praved and wicked pleasures, compelling them to 


which prove an antiquity of a few centuries, but from | kill each other? 


Was the sacrifice of Ephigenia, to 


this simple reflection; a people capable of works re-| obtain a favorable wind, an act of less barbarity than 
quiring so much labor must be numerous, and if nu-| the sacrifices by the Mexicans of their prisoners on 
merous, somewhat advanced in the arts; we might ithe altar of their gods? Ifthe existence of man be 
therefore look for works of stone or brick, the traces | estimated by those great discoveries and inventions, 
of which would remain for at least eight or ten centu- | whatever may be the age of the globe, he must be con- 
ries. The great mound of Cohokia, is evidently con- | sidered as but a recent inhabitant of its surface. 





To READERS.—An interesting little poem, from the pen of WM. H. Bur.e:au, will be found in the pres- 
ent number. We have the gratification of promising our readers regular contributions from this talented 


writer. 


In our next will be inserted the conclusion of the poem, “Spirits of the Night.” The dreamy flow of Mr- 
Thurston’s pen, not unsuited to the dreamy, visionary subject he hath chosen, will be found highly pleasing. 
We may remark, this poem was read before the Marshall Institute of this city, Some few evenings since, to 


an interested audience. 
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